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FAREWELL  LUNCHEON  OF 
PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  TO 
BRAZILIAN  AMBASSADOR 

ONF  of  tlu'  most  spontaiu'ous  nml  iippivciativo  trihutos  over 
((‘lulori'd  the  dopartiiij'  diplomatic  representatives  of  a 
foreijjn  eoimtrv  was  that  paid  to  Aml)assador  Domieio  da 
(lama,  of  lira/.il,  hy  tlie  Pan  American  Society  of  the  Lnited 
States  at  a  hmeheon  j'iven  in  his  honor  at  the  Bankers’  ('Inh  of  New 
York,  October  22,  1!HS.  prior  to  the  aml)assador’s  departure  for  his 
native  country,  wliere  he  <;oes  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  minister  of 
foreifin  affairs  in  the  eahinet  of  President  l{odri<;nez  Alves.  Over 
200  fiuests,  amonj;  them  sonu'  of  the  most  noted  public  men.  di|)lo- 
mats,  statesmen,  financiers,  scientists,  ami  prominent  men  from 
other  sph(*res  of  activity  in  the  l  nited  States,  united  in  payinj;  this 
farewell  tribute  to  Brazil's  {jreat  ambassador.  For  over  seven  years 
he  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  life  of  the  country, 
and  durinj'  that  time  has  laam  an  important  factor  in  drawin<^  still 
elos('r  th('  cordial  bonds  (»f  friendshi|)  which  hav('  always  united  the 
p(*oples  of  Brazil  and  th(>  I'nitc'd  State's.  As  a  natural  eonseepienee 
he  has  made  hosts  of  friends  in  I've'rv  section  of  the  jjreat  Uepuhlie 
of  the  north,  all  of  whom  rej;r('t  to  s('('  him  leave*,  hut  unite  in  wishinj; 
him  the*  jijre'ate'st  |)e)ssil)le  sue-e'e'ss  in  the  elise'harj'e*  eef  the  elutie's  e)f  the 
hijjh  petsitieeii  te)  whie-h  he  has  hee'ii  e*alleel. 

Pre'sieh'iit  .Ie)hn  Bassett  Meeeere  pre'sieleel  eever  the  luneh('e)n,  anel 
in  statinjj  the  purpeese  e*f  this  e'eunplime'ntarv  ‘jatherin};  spe>ke  as  fe)l- 
le)ws: 


It  i.'<  not  lay  ])urj)()M(‘  to  pronouue'c'  an  c'licoiniuin  oitln'r  upon  the'  yue‘.“if  etf  the  day 
ejr  upon  the  I'ountry  wliioli  lie*  re'jere'.'^e'nt."*.  .8uch  an  (>l'fort  is  altojre'lhe'r  sajeorlluous. 
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We  meet  uj)()n  the  j)reseiit  ocrasioii  not  as  slran};ers,  but  as  ])ersons  well  acquainted — 
indeed,  as  friends,  and  friends  of  old  atandinj',  between  whom  the  ornate  phrases  of 
studied  oratory  were  long  since  superseded  by  the  direct  and  simpb*  language  of 
genuine  affection,  confidence,  and  esteem.  As  it  is  betwe<“n  ourselves,  so  it  is  between 
our  countries. 

Who  can  recall  the  time  when  he  lirst  lisped  the  name  of  that  wonderful  land  of 
the  south,  through  whos(‘  vast  domain  resistlessly  sweei)s  to  the  sea  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  river?  What  child,  steep(‘d  in  the  pages  of  Aga.ssiz  and  other  writers,  has  not 
marveled  at  its  treasures,  and  long(“d  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  matchle.ss  harbor, 
on  who.s(‘  shores  stands  its  .-seat  of  government?  Who,  young  or  old.  has  not  heard  of 
th<‘  extent  and  variety  of  its  resources,  and  learned  to  appreciate*  the  «‘xcellence  and 
usefulne.s.s  of  its  preMlucts?  All  the.se  things,  of  intellectual  aiiil  artistic  as  well  as  of 
material  and  of  economic  interest,  we  visualize  at  tin  mention  of  tin*  word  Brazil. 

But  of  still  greater  inter<!st  on  the  present  oc(,-asion  is  the  fact  that  the  relation 
between  our  countries  have,  since  the  Unitt'd  States  almost  a  century  ago  recognized 
the  empire  of  Brazil  as  an  independent  nation,  been  mark<‘d  by  an  unbroken  friend¬ 
ship.  As  the  United  States  was  the  lirst  to  recognize  Brazil’s  independence,  .so 
Brazil  was  the  lirst  indej)endent  State  to  acclaim  the  declarations  of  bS2:}  in  behalf 
of  the  freedom  of  the  .\merican  continents.  Of  this  traditional  friendship  no  mor»“ 
elocpient  expression  has  ever  been  made  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  note  of  the 
4th  of  .fune,  l!tl7,  in  which  the  guest  of  tin!  day,  in  his  ollicial  capacity,  gave  notice  of 
his  (;(jvernment’s  revocation  of  its  decree  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  iinjx'rial  (iermati  tiovernment.  While  observing  that  the  policy  of 
continental  .solidarity  has  been  maintained  by  the  former  regime  in  Brazil,  he  declared 
that  the  Kei)ublic,  "true  to  the  liberal  principh's  in  which  the  nation  was  nurtured,” 
had  taken  "the  position  to  which  its  antecedents  and  the  conscience  of  a  free  j)eople 
pointed,  no  matter  what  the  morrow  might  have  in  store.”  And  with  this  memorable 
avowal,  suited  to  the  act  which  it  announced,  he  pledged  the  "unalterable  friendshij) 
of  the  Brazilian  peoi)le  and  (iovernment.”  We  sometinn's  hear  the  (piestion  debated 
whether  certain  nations  ar«!  “allied  ’’  or  "a.ssocialed,”  but  iti  a  union  of  hearts,  such  as 
this,  s<‘ientilic  (dassifications  becoim*  relatively  unimportant. 

.\nd  what  shall  I  say  of  the  guest  of  the  day?  As  we  met  comparatively  early  in  life, 
I  hazard  no  unwelcome  betrayal  of  age  in  .saying  that  1  have  known  him  a  full  (piarter 
of  a  century.  Of  that  time  we  hold  in  common  many  <'h<*rish(‘d  nu'inories;  but, 
although  I  can  not  be  ins«*nsibl(!  to  tin*  associations  of  the  j)ast,  it  is  because  I  have 
known  him  so  well  that  I  cati  sj)eak  of  him  with  uidiesitatitig  convictioii  and  candor. 
Speaking  in  this  sense,  1  can  not  do  better  than  employ  the  lines  addre.ssed  by  Pope 
to  his  friend  Addi.son: 

“Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth;  of  soul  sincere. 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear; 

Who  broke  no  jmunise,  serv’<l  no  private  end. 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend.” 

Applying  these  lim-s  to  the  guest  of  the  day,  I  am  prepared  to  allirm  that  the  last 
thing  he  would  desire,  or  would  wish  to  deserve,  would  be  a  reputation  for  Machiavel¬ 
lian  craft  and  duplicity.  On  the  olln-r  hand,  it  wouhl  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  he 
could  be  victimized  by  such  arts;  for,  while  he  is  sincere,  he  is  also  clear-sighted. 
Nor  has  he  been  lacking  in  honorable  ambition.  But  if  lu!  has  gained  titles  th<‘y  have 
been  but  the  official  designations  worn  Ity  incumbents  of  the  positions  which  he  has 
won  by  meritorious  public  ser\'ice.  As  for  his  friends,  do  we  not  st“e,  in  the  spon¬ 
taneous  tribute  which  we  now  witness,  an  impressive  demonstration  of  their  number 
and  their  fidelity? 

After  more  than  seven  years  of  distinguished  service  as  amba.s.sador  at  Washington, 
his  excellency  returns  to  Brazil  to  occupy  the  post  of  minister  of  foreign  relations. 
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The  circumstances  under  which  he  does  so  are  peculiarly  stratifying.  Sixteen  years 
ago  his  mentor  and  friend,  the  late  Baron  Itio  Branco,  accepted  the  opportunities  and 
’■(.‘sponsibilities  of  the  same  high  position.  In  so  doing  he  answered  the  summons  of 
that  eminent,  sturdy,  and  wise  statesman,  Rodriguez  Alves,  who,  returning  after  an 
interval  of  12  years  to  serve  a  second  term  in  the  presidency,  now  calls  to  his  side 
Domicio  da  Gama.  In  the  spirit  of  his  illustrious  and  revered  predecessor,  our  friend 
has  responded  to  the  call;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  will  labor  to  promote  in  the 
highest  sense  his  country’s  interests  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  international 
justice  and  harmony. 

We  say  to  him  farewell,  not  as  a  liiial  benediction,  but  only  till  we  meet  again. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  follow  him  in  his  new  career  with  unvarying  interest.  In  all 
vicissitudes  our  warmest  wishes  will  ever  attend  him.  I  ask  you,  in  token  of  that 
“unalterable  friendship”  which  he  has  so  lately  pledged,  to  rise  to  the  sentiment  of 
his  health,  happine.ss,  and  pro.«perity. 

Ill  replying  to  President  Moore’s  eloquent  tribute  Ambassador 
da  Gama  made  the  following  impressive  address,  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  spontaneous  applause  of  the  friends  who  had 
gathered  to  do  him  honor: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen;  I  wish  I  were  less  personally  interested  in  this 
farewell  party;  less  moved  by  the  kind,  affectionate  words  spoken  by  that  master  of 
English  oratory  who  has  just  addressed  you.  Prof.  John  Ba.ssett  Moore.  I  wish  I 
could  indulge  in  that  so-called  American  sense  of  humor  that  so  often  disguises  under 
a  laugh  an  almost  child-like  aversion  to  the  grave  discussion  of  the  serious  question 
of  life.  But  I  .shall  not,  becau.se  I  feel  the  near  solemnity  of  this  parting  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  that  we  part  with  good  impre.ssions  and  with  regret. 

Seven  years  is  a  long  term  for  an  ambassador,  and  so  many  opportunities  were 
given  to  me  to  do  too  much  in  the  United  States  that  I  almost  claim  it  is  a  merit  that 
I  have  done,  if  not  enough,  yet  not  too  much. 

I  had  models  to  follow,  but  who  follows  models?  Diplomacy  is  in  practice  so 
largely  personal  that  we  never  believe  that  the  le.ssons  of  the  past  are  wholly  applicable 
to  the  pre.sent  ca.se.  Our  case  seems  to  be  new.  Problems  of  international  life  which 
are  really  old  app(*ar  to  us  as  new  problems  which  we  propose  to  solve  in  that  bold 
spirit,  carried  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  from  the  benches  of  the  schools,  that  seeks 
to  reform,  if  not  the  world,  at  least  that  branch  ofactivily  in  which  we  an*  employed. 

I  have,  however,  had  enough  humility  not  to  believe,  gentlemen,  as  the  French 
say,  that  I  “knew  bett(*r  than  the  others.”  I  have  been  willing  to  accej)!  the  lessons 
<lrawn  from  the  teachings  of  experience;  and,  while  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  a  great 
knowledge  of  diplomatic  history,  I  know  that  common  .sense  pervades  dij)lomacy, 
and  that  a  sense  of  fairness  and  of  trulhfulne.ss  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  function 
of  promoting  good  relations  between  countries  through  diplomatic  action. 

W'lien  Prof.  .Moore  and  Baron  Rio  Branco  first  met  in  the  ITiited  States,  some  25 
years  ago,  both  were  young;  and  they  liked  each  other  and  continued  to  be  gowl 
friends  until  the  end  came  to  one  of  them.  Baron  Rio  Branco  had  the  greatest  esteem 
and  admiration  for  the  entire  honesty  of  the  jwofessor  of  international  law  that  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  society  which  does  me  the  honor  of  considering  me  and  calling  me  its 
lionorary  jrresident.  Prof.  Moore  is  one  of  the  ])illars  of  the  law  in  the  United  States, 
in  all  America;  the  greatest  internationalist  alive.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  mentioned 
bv  him  with  adjectives  of  j)raise.  Indeed,  he  has  (piite  crushed  me  under  Pope's 
(pialification  of  a  true  diplomat;  but  I  can  say  in  my  heart  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  be  all  those  things  that  Pope  said  of  Addison,  and  I  wish  I  were  such  a  man. 

In  the  near  future  I  am  going  to  have  a  task  that  does  not  ai)peal  to  me  as  being 
in  every  way  preferable  to  any  other  post  that  I  have  occupied  in  diplomatic  life. 
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I  was  speakiiij;  Ihc  other  day  of  the  (jualities  that  eliaracterize  the  psychology  of  our 
Portuguese  race  and  soul.  I  see  here  niaiiy  Si)aiiish-Ainericaiis,  and  1  know  that 
they  are  all  optimistic;  1  know  that  they  have  a  buoyant  sen.se  of  divinity,  of  hope 
that  carries  nations  over  the  greatest  ditliculties,  the  greate.st  crises  in  history.  We 
llrazilians,  d(*scendants  of  the  Portuguese,  are  too  critical  to  be  thorough  optimists! 
we  are  prone  to  see  the  bad  side,  the  bad  aspects  of  the  case,  and  to  feel  anxiety  before 
we  face  a  task.  I  can  not  be  uncon.scious  of  such  a  sensation  as  1  go  to  Brazil  to  take 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  moment  so  diflicult  for  international  relations  all 
over  the  world.  So  far  the  ])roblems  of  war  are  being  solved  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  diplomacy  has  been  silent,  at  least  in  the  press.  But  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  not  remain  so;  and  then  all  tho.se  "rogues"  that  will  come  to  discuss  the  jn'ob- 
lems  of  the  world  are  going  to  make  a  terrii)le  mess  of  it;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  too 
critical  not  to  see  the  dangers,  the  j>erils,  to  which  that  international  law  which  we 
have  been  defending  will  l)e  exposed  in  the  next  few  months  or  few  years  after  the 
war  is  over.  But  you  may  be  sure,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  have  any  word  to  say  it  will 
be  to  soothe  or  subdue  any  excessive  zeal,  any  excess  of  action  by  those  who  believe 
that  they  “know  better  than  the  others”  the  matters  that  concern  the  j)ermanent 
relations  between  the  countries  that  we  represent. 

I  trust  that  you  will  helj)  me,  not  only  the  ollicials  in  the  administration,  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  but  all  men  who  have  an  inlluence  in  the  enlighten- 
meiit  and  direction  of  public  o]>inion.  And,  knowing  me  as  you  know,  you  may  be 
sure  that  if  I  can  not  do  much,  at  least  1  mean  well. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  were  better  ])re])ared  to  say  the  many  things  that  I  have  in 
my  heart  about  leaving  this  country.  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  appearing  to  leave 
behind  me  a  good  impression;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  on  the  other  side  you  have 
a  friend,  a  friend  of  the  United  States  atid  its  good  j)eo])le,  whom  I  have  learned  to 
know  in  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  them,  of  whom  I  may  say  that 
they  are  one  of  the  best  ])eople  in  all  the  world. 

Jtul<^o  Elltert  H.  (Jary,  cliairinaii  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corjtoration,  wjis  one  of  the  eliief  s])eakers  and 
paid  an  elotinent  tribute  to  the  honored  J^llest,  referring  to  his  eminent 
(lualities  and  eharaeter  in  ])art  as  follows; 

1  am  ])rofoundly  grateful  for  the  friendship  of  the  distinguished  guest  of  this  occasion. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  him  intimately  ever  since  he  came  to  this  country, 
and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  not  only  what  his  reputation  is,  but  also 
from  day  to  day  what  his  real  character  is  *  *  *. 

Amba-ssador  da  Gama  has  a  multitude  of  friends  in  this  country  and  he  never  made 
an  enemy  anywhere  in  all  his  life.  He  has  intelligence,  education,  exj>erience, 
brilliancy,  everything  necessary  to  (pialify  a  man  to  hold  the  high  ])ositioii  which 
he  has  occu])ied  and  the  higher  one  which  he  is  about  to  occu])y.  and  even  the  highest 
one  in  his  country,  which  1  ho|)e  in  the  future  he  will  hav(>. 

But  he  has  something  even  better,  and  that  is  (piality  of  heart.  Con.sefiuently  in 
Washington  he  has  the  conlidence,  the  respect,  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  everyone 
connecte<l  with  the  Government  and  all  its  dej)arlments,  and  also  of  all  men  occu])y- 
ing  high  jaisitions  in  ollicial  life  in  every  department  of  human  activity.  We  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  having  had  him  as  the  Brazilian  representative  in  this  country 
during  the  last  seven  years,  aiding  in  bringing  the  two  countries  nearcT  together  and 
to  a  better  understanding  concerning  the  affairs  of  both. 

Mr.  Theodore  Hurton,  formerly  United  Slates  Siuiator  from  Ohio 
and  now  ])resident  of  the  Merchants’  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
spoke  of  the  critical  times  through  which  the  world  is  ])assing,  of  the 
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Ion*!;  frieiulship  Ix'twooii  Brazil  and  tlio  riiitod  States,  of  Brazil’s 
wonderful  resourees  and  the  ea])aeities  of  her  ])eo])le,  and  hade  the 
departing  "uest  farewell  in  the  followin<>;  terms: 

I  join  with  you  all  lii  niy  rof^rot  at  the  departure  of  our  friend.  Durint;  the  seven 
ye.irs  in  whii'h  he  has  heen  the  amhassador  from  15ray.il  he  has  left  an  iinj)ress  sur¬ 
passed  hy  few  of  those  who  have  reitreseiited  countries  fireat  or  small  at  Washington. 
We  shall  rememher  him  with  friendshij)  and  affection.  We  .shall  follow  his  career 
with  the  kindest  interest,  confident  that  he  will  contribute  his  part,  not  merely  to 
the  U])huilding  of  his  country  hut  to  the  tiphuilding  of  the  world.  1  think  we  may 
recognize  the  foundation  of  his  success  in  what  he  himself  said,  that  the  foundation 
stones  of  diplomacy  are  common  sense,  fairness,  and  truthfulness,  and  these  we  may 
expect  as  the  policies  of  llrazil  under  his  direction. 

Director  (loiu'ral  dedm  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  s])oke 
feelinj^ly  of  tlie  de])artnre  of  his  friend  and  of  his  alfeetion  for  him,  and 
in  connection  with  the  future  res])onsihle  work  of  the  amhassador, 
said: 

Pan  .Vmericanism  dei)cnds  not  alone  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Itrazil,  l)ut  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  other  countries  and 
of  Brazil  with  all  the  other  countries.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  Brazil  has 
more  houndary  neighhors  than  any  other  nation  of  Pan  .\merica?  Around  her  are 
Venezuela,  Colomhia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  I’ruguay,  and  Paragtiay. 
Xo  other  nation  has  any  such  relations  to  Pan  .\merica.  She  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  she  is  a  great  molding  influence.  Then  is  it  not  a  magnificent  thing  that  this 
remarkahle  man  returns  there  in  the  greatest  era  of  reconstruction  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  to  guide'  the  fore'ign  affairs  of  the  country  which  has  more  inter- .imerican 
and  Pan  .\mericau  relationships  than  any  other  country  upon  the*  Western  Flemisjdiere'.’ 


TirK  I’RIXril’AL  WKAUK  OK  VKKA  CRUZ. 

The  construction  of  the  new  port  was  finished  Rj  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  30,000,000  pesos.  Since  that  time  Vera  Cruz  has  been  enabled  to  considerably  increase  her  commerce. 


VERA  CRUZ,  THE  FORE¬ 
MOST  PORT  OF  MEXICO  V 

VF^KA  CRUZ,  “the  thrice  heroic  city,”  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  is  the  foremost  port  of  the  Repuhlic  of  Mexico, 
and  its  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  most 
notable  events  of  Mexican  history, 
d'he  coiupiest  of  the  vast  Aztec  Empire  hy  the  Spaniards  was 
without  doubt  the  most  glorious  achievement  of  Spanish  arms  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  Ilernan  Cortes,  the  great  conqueror, 
opened  that  memorable  campaign  when  he  landed  on  Holy  Thui'sday, 
April  22,  1519,  at  a  point  which,  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  beauty, 
he  named  “Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz”  (Rich  City  of  the  True  Cross). 
There  it  was  that  the  hold  Spanish  captain  established  the  first 
munici2)al  government  of  the  colony  which  was  to  he  New  Sj^ain, 
and  there  it  was  also  that  Cortes,  in  a  moment  of  ins2)iration  and 
bravely,  hunied  his  ships  in  his  determination  to  triumph  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt,  and  marched  resolutely  toward  the  capital  of  the 
wondrous  kingdom  of  Moctezuma. 

Later,  in  colonial  times,  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  on  the  Atlantic,  became  the  landing 
place  of  the  viceroys  sent  hy  the  metropolis,  the  missionaries  and 
friars  who  soon  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  on  their 
evangelizing  mission.  From  Vera  Cruz  went  forth  the  agricultural 
products  and  minerals  which  were  sent  regularly  hy  New  Si)ain, 
and  which  constituted  an  important  source  of  supply  for  the  mother 
country. 

In  her  peaceful  colonial  life,  however,  Vera  Cruz  had  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  daring  pirates  and  coi’saii’s,  who  in  those  days  com¬ 
mitted  deiiredations  on  the  Spanisli  colonies  and  frequently  inter¬ 
cepted  shipping,  seizing  rich  prizes  and  vessels  laden  with  gfdd  and 
other  valuable  jiroducts.  The  17th  of  May,  16S.‘i,  she  was  sacked  hy 
()00  {)irates,  who  for  a  period  of  five  days  committed  all  sorts  of 
crimes  and  killed  about  300  pei'sons,  the  material  losses  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  7,000,000  pesos. 

In  the  war  of  independence  Vera  Cruz  also  figured  during  the  last 
years  of  the  struggle,  and  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  IJua,  which 
dominates  the  entrance  to  the  port,  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
insurgents  for  a  long  time  after  Mexico  had  been  emancijiated,  and 
capitulated  four  years  later  on  the  18th  of  November,  1825,  thus 
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1  By  Benito  Javier  IVrez-Verdia. 


NORTH  BRKAKWATKK, 


Tho  north  l)roakwater  is  I  ho  main  ono,  protecting  the  l)a.v  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  that  blow  from  that  (piartor.  It  has  rook  foundations  S  motors  above  ttio  level  ol  low  tide 
and  upon  those  Idooks  of  3r>  and  -10  tons  weight.  The  average  width  ot  the  breakwater  is  30  meters  and  its  length  74S  meters. 


FORT  SANTIAGO. 

This  andcntfortress,  eonstructod  in  1G35,  is  to-day  only  a  historical  landmark.  Due  to  the  gradual  retreating  of  the  waters,  it  is  now  compictcly  surrounded  by  land. 
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einiilutinj^  tlio  colei natc'd  dofoiiso  of  ('allao  by  Gen.  Kodil,  who  held 
that  fortress  for  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  had  definitely 
assured  the  liberation  of  Peru. 

It  was  in  Vera  Gruz  that  .luarez  issued  his  famous  Reform  Laws 
and  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Mexican  faction  which  supported 
the  ephemeral  empire  of  Maximilian;  and,  by  a  tragic  chance,  Vera 
Gruz  was  tiie  i)ort  at  which  the  unfortunate  Austrian  archduke 
landed,  and  from  which,  years  later,  his  mortal  remains  were  sent 
home  on  a  man-of-war,  a  grim  epilogue  to  that  imperial  adventure. 

In  recent  times  also  Vera  Gruz  has  figured  in  important  historical 
events.  The  famous  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna  dominates  the 
bay  of  Vera  Gruz.  Its  construction  dates  from  the  earliest  years 
of  colonial  rule,  and  in  loOO  it  was  repaired  and  made  ready  to 
protect  the  port  against  the  English  navy,  which  in  those  days 
frequently  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet.  Although  until  recently  the 
fort  of  San  Juan  de  Idua  was  used  as  a  prison,  Juarez  himself  having 
been  one  of  the  illustrious  men  confined  there,  to-day  it  has  only 
an  historical  value.  The  bulk  of  tlie  castle,  rising  majestically  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bay,  heightens  the  interest  aroused  in  the  mind 
of  the  traveler  by  the  beautiful  cit}"  which  was  the  starting  point  of 
Gortes  in  his  eompiering  exj)edition  to  Tenochtitlan,  the  fabled 
capital  of  the  barbaric  and  glorious  empire  of  the  ^Vztec  race. 

Besides  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna  there  is  in  Vera  Gruz  an¬ 
other  ancient  fortification  designed  to  protect  the  port  and  con¬ 
structed  under  the  name  of  Fort  Santiago  in  the  year  1635,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  IV.  To-day  the  famous  fortress,  due  to  the  gradual 
retreating  of  the  waters,  is  surrounded  by  land,  and  is  only  an  his¬ 
torical  landmark  of  medieval  construction  which  reminds  the  trav¬ 
eler  of  the  old  colonial  times  and  the  maritime  greatness  of  Sjiain. 

At  the  present  time  Vera  Gruz  has  a  population  of  50,000  inhabi¬ 
tants — an  increase  of  20,000  in  the  last  two  decades.  In  those  20 
yearn  noteworthy  changes  have  taken  j)lace,  the  city  gradually 
losing  its  colonial  asjiect  and  being  embellished  and  modernized  in 
every  respect.  Gi'cat  sanitation  and  port  works  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  extirpation  of  yellow  fever,  which  periodically 
scourged  the  city,  has  been  effected.  There  are  many  {)ublic  build¬ 
ings  of  recent  construction,  among  which  are  those  of  the  custom¬ 
house,  the  general  lighthouse  board,  and  the  post  and  telegraph 
office,  all  three  built  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  the  port 
works  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  The  principal  facade 
of  the  new  customhouse  building  looks  westward  -that  is,  toward 
the  city  of  Vera  C’ruz  away  from  the  sea.  'Phe  edifice  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  1910,  and  is  of  cement  construction,  of  a  very  severe  and 
rather  dignified  style.  The  post  and  telegraph  building,  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves,  is  also  of  cement  and  tH)mj)osetl  of 


THE  KISCAE  IMEK  AT  VERA  CUrZ,  MEXICO. 

The  city  of  \>r;i  Cruz  is  the  nremier  ixirt  of  the  Rei)ni)lic,an(l  the  natural  gateway  of  the  country  through  which  passes  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  maritime 
trade,  and  api)roximately  one-quarter  of  the  total  imjxirts  and  e.xfmrts.  It  lias  always  heeri  used  actively,  Imt  not  .so  man.v  years  ago  was  iiuideciuate  for  the 
puri^ose.  riien  the  Mexican  (lovernment  decided  to  improve  it  up  to  modern  standards,  and  now  it  is  .safe  and  commodious,  aiile  to  accommodate  large  steam¬ 
ers  alongsUle  the  piers. 


1 N  1)E  I’K  N  I)E  NCE  A V  EN  U  E. 

The  streets  ol  \'era  Cruz  are  very  straight  and  pavedjwilli  asphalt  throughout  a  wide  area.  Independence  Avenue  is  one  ol  the  most  beautiful  streets  of  the  city  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  thoroughfare. 


nrriwaiii'i 


KDIKICK  OF  TJIK  GKNKKAL  IJGHTIIorSK  liOAKU. 

Built  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  means  of  the  ])ort  works  eonstrueted  in  ls9k-1902,  thisis  a  handsome  structure  eonforming  to  the  re(|uirements  of  nuKiern  archil  eeture.  It 
contains  departments  of  geography,  photograpliy,  and  heliography,  and  a  scIkm)!  for  lighthouse  keepers  with  models  of  all  apparatus  used  in  the  service.  From  its  tower  may 
Ire  seen  a  panorama  of  the  whole  city  and  bay. 
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two  wings,  joined  by  a  majestic  Ionic  colonade.  Tlie  facade  is 
adorned  I)}'  artistic  stone  busts  of  ])roininent  sons  of  Vera  ('ruz,  and 
at  the  sides  of  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  entrance  are  four  stone 
lions.  The  edifice  of  the  general  liglithouse  hoard,  finished  in  1900 
and  dedicated  in  1910,  occupies  an  area  of  50  by  70  meters  on  the 
main  wharf.  It  is  rectangular  in  shape,  of  harmonious  ])ropor- 
tions,  with  a  turret  at  each  corner  and  a  tower  50  meters  high,  in 
wliich  has  been  jdaced  the  “Benito  Juarez  light,”  whose  beams 
may  he  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  90  miles. 

Of  recent  years  also  the  streets  throughout  a  wide  area  have  been 
paved  and  the  municipality  has  carried  out  the  embellishment  of  the 
“  Paseo  de  la  Lihertad ”  (Liberty  Boulevard).  Besides  this  boulevard, 
Vera  Cruz  has  two  jniblic  gardens — one  in  the  ])rincii)al  scpiare  and 
one  in  Ciriaco  Vasquez  Park.  In  the  center  of  the  latter  is  the 
cantonal  school,  and  near  it,  to  the  east,  the  statue  of  Nicolas  Bravo, 
I)resented  to  the  city  by  the  Spanish  colony  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  national  independence.  The  naval  school,  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  occupies  one  of  the  principal 
public  buildings.  Two  other  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Juarez  and  Gutierrez  Zamora  recall  the  historic  character  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  private  residences  is  that  of  the  Spanish 
charities,  whose  construction  dates  only  from  1910. 

Public  instruction  in  Vera  Cruz  has  alvvays  been  a  well-organized 
branch  of  the  Government,  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  Mexican  city  of  the  same  size.  Primaiy  education  in  par¬ 
ticular  has  received  especial  attention  from  the  State  authorities. 
The  Vera  Cruz  institute  is  a  secondary  school,  occupying  an  edifice 
built  especially  to  house  this  intellectual  center,  from  which  have 
gone  forth  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Kepublic.  V('ia 
Cruz  has  also  a  well-stocked  j)ublic  library,  whose  administration, 
however,  has  not  for  many  ycam  kept  pace  with  its  importance. 

Tlie  Dehesa  Theater  is  the  only  one  of  modern  construction,  and, 
although  it  is  not  as  magnificent  as  the  Juarez  Theater  in  (Juanajuato, 
nor  as  large  as  the  Dcgollado  Theater  in  Guadalajara,  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  very  convenient,  and  as  to  comfort  comj)ares  favorably  with  the 
best  in  tbe  Kej)ublic.  It  cost  200,0()()  ])esos  ami  has  a  capacity  of 
1,509  persons.  Most  of  the  o|)erafic  and  dramatic  companies  that 
go  to  Mexico  ])erform  in  the  Dehesa  Theater,  both  on  their  arrival  and 
on  their  departure  from  the  country. 

The  streets  of  Vera  Cruz,  although  narrow,  are  straight  and  very 
clean — a  requirement  made  necessary  by  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  port  and  the  extremely  hot  climate.  The  city  has  an  electric 
railway  system  and  an  excellent  water  supply. 

Vera  Ciaiz  has  four  lines  of  railway:  The  Mexican  Railroad,  a 
maiwelous  feat  of  engineering,  connects  the  city  with  the  capital. 


FKDERAI.  roST  AND  TEI.ECRAPII  OEFK'E. 

This  is  one  of  the  imi)lic  imiUHiittserecteii  (hiring:  recent  years  in  aec  irdance  with  the  pian  of  I'eantifyinK  ami  inixlernir.int:  the  city.  Vera  Cruz  shows  scarceiy  a  trace  of  the 

cotonial  period,  haviiii'  I  een  coinplelely  tnnsf  inre  1  in  the  last  fi  years. 


VERA  CIU’E,  THE  FOREMOST  FORT  OF  AFEXICO. 
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and  which  is  justly  famed  for  the  Ixauity  of  the  views  it  offers  to  the 
astoiiislu'd  eye  of  the  traveler;  the  liiteroceanic,  which  also  joins  the 
port  and  the  capital;  the  Vera  (’ruz-lsthinns  road,  whicli  connects 
with  tlie  Tehnantepec  Railway  nnitinji  tlie  two  extremes  of  tlie 
isthmus;  and  the  Alvaia<lo  Railroad,  whicli  is  of  only  local  impoit- 
ance. 

The  sliore  of  Vera  (’ruz  some  centuries  ajro  was  at  a  *ireat  ilistance 
from  tlie  spot  now  washed  hy  the  waters  of  the  (lulf,  hut  the  sea 
has  retired  little  hy  little,  and  in  the  course  of  years  has  left  hehind 
an  enormous  sandy  stretch  known  as  “the  dunes,"  located  hack  of 
the  city,  which  is  huilt  on  land  where  once  tliiMe  was  only  the  ocean. 
It  is  the  intention  to  plant  somethin”:  on  these  dunes  in  order  to 
mitijrate  the  intense  heat  peculiar  to  Vera  ('ruz. 

The  iiort  was  an  open  and  unprotected  roadstead,  entirely  un- 
suitahle  for  commerce  of  any  ini|)ortance,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
cari-y  out  extensive  improvements,  constructinj;  an  artificial  port. 
TIk'sc  works  were  commenced  in  ISi).")  and  reipiired  seven  years,  the 
iK'W  port  having  been  inaugurated  hy  l^resident  Diaz,  March  6,  lh()‘2. 
'Pile  cost  of  the  improvements  was  approximately  .‘10, ()()(), f)()f)  jiesos, 
and  an  area  of  more  than  100  hectares  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
'Pile  port  works  are  divided  into  intmior  and  e.xterior  sections,  tlu^ 
latter  consisting  of  the  nudes  and  hreakwaters  which  protect  the  hay 
and  sludter  vessels  from  the  fury  of  the  “northers."  The  chief  part 
of  the  interior  works  is  the  sea  wall  and  wharves.  In  order  to  remove 
till'  wati'r  which  formerly  covered  the  ari'ii  now  jirotected  hy  this 
seal  wall,  sand  was  diedgi'd  from  the  bottom  of  the  hay  and  cariied 
inside,  the  wall  hy  means  of  great  pipes.  'Phe  princijial  wharf  is  ;tS0 
meters  long  and  100  wid(‘,  with  a  depth  at  the  sides  of  10  meteis. 
It  has  sullicieiit  cajiacity  for  seven  ships  of  huge  tonnage  to  load  or 
unload  at  the  same  time.  The  north  breakwater  is  the  main  one, 
protecting  tlui  hay  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  that  blow  from  that 
(piarter.  It  has  rock  foundations  4  meters  above  the  level  of  low 
tide,  and  upon  these,  blocks  of  .‘fo  and  40  tons  weight.  The  average 
width  of  the  breakwater  is  .TO  meters  and  its  length  74S  meters.  Its 
extremity  constitutes  the  northern  entrance  to  the  artificial  ))oit, 
crowned  hy  a  lighthouse. 

These  ])ort  woiks,  however,  would  have  been  j>ractically  useless  had 
not  the  sanitary  conditions  (d‘  the  city  been  improved  so  as  to  stamp 
out  intermittent  fevers,  thus  giving  a  considerahle  impulse  to  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  attracting  new  lines  of  steamers  t«)  Vera  ('ruz. 
William  Fox.  one.  of  tlu^  best-known  Fnglisli  engineers,  visited  Vera 
(’ruz  in  the  autumn  of  ISOS  and  studied  the  problem  of  the  sanitation 
of  the  port,  lecommemling  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply  and 
the  construction  of  a  modern  system  of  sewerage.  These,  recom- 
memlations  having  been  adopted,  the  Fnglish  firm  of  S.  Pearson  it 


I 
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Till-:  MAIN  SQUATIF:. 

Till'  main  siiiiari’  is  tlu'  contor  of  Flip  city;  in  tlic  backpround  is  soon  tlio  old  building  of  the  Municipal  Hall 
constructod  in  colonial  times.  In  the  middio  ol  the  .siiuare,  or  “zdcalo,”  as  it  is  generally  called,  there 
is  a  kiosk  where  two  or  thriH'  times  a  week  a  military  band  gives  eoncerts,  an  occasion  on  which  the  aris- 
toi'racy  of  Vera  t’ruz  gathers  in  the  square. 


m 

94! 

I'AltlSU  (’IIUUCH. 

This  church,  built  in  1721,  although  of  no  six'cial  architectural  Iioauty,  is  characteristic  of  the  I’olonial 
parish  type.  The  cupola  is  adorni'd  with  tiles,  amt  the  tower,  of  medium  height  and  heavy  construc¬ 
tion,  shows  in  its  cracks  the  Iraivs  of  time. 
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Son  (Ltd.)  in  1901  signed  a  contract  with  the  federal  government  and 
the  State  of  Vera  ('ruz  for  providing  the  city  witli  both  facilities. 
These  improvements  were  snccessfnlly  comj)leted  three  years  later 
and  formally  inaugurated  on  Keluuary  27.  1904.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Kduardo  Liceaga,  carried  on  a  very 
active  sanitary  camj)aign  to  free  tlie  port  from  the  ravages  of  yellow 
fever,  and  these  effoi  ts  have  heiMi  crowned  witli  the  fullest  measure  of 
success.  The  cost  of  the  p(*tahle  water  sup})ly  was  !?2, 27)0, 495  and 
that  of  the  sewerage  system  .SI  ,714,99S. 

Naturally,  present  conditions  due  to  the  war  liave  considerahly 
tliminished  the  traflic  of  tlie  port,  and  the  storerooms  of  the  custom¬ 
house  are  crowded  with  goods  whicli  await  vessels  for  tians])ortation 
to  their  destination.  Duiing  the  last  year  Tampico  has  surpassed 
Vera  (’ruz  in  the  amount  of  its  exports,  consisting  of  petroleum  from 
the  inexhaust ihle  deposits  of  this  ])recious  licjuid  found  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pamico,  and  also  in  its  imports,  composed  largely  of  the 
macliinerv  indispensal)le  for  tlie  exploitation  of  the  jietroleum  in¬ 
dustry.  Vera  (’ruz,  liowever,  as  a  general  port,  not  given  u]),  like 
Tampico,  to  one  special  imlustrv,  still  holds  first  jdace  in  the  Republic. 

In  normal  times  imjiorts  reached  more  than  .S5(), ()()(), ()()()  annually 
and  exjiorts  exceeded  .S2().()()0, ()()(),  hut  the  ilisturhances  to  trade 
caused  by  the  world  war  have  reduced  these  figures  in  the  last  few 
yearn.  During  the  first  half  of  1917,  however,  exjiorts  from  Vera 
(’ruz  to  the  United  States  alone  leached  the  value  of  S7.242,7S1'  a 
sum  which  compares  favorably  with  the  amount  of  exports  to  United 
States  markets  for  the  same  period  at  any  time  previous  to  the  war. 

Now  that  the  war  has  finally  come  to  an  end,  Vera  (’ruz  is  prepai  ing 
to  renew  her  international  commerce  on  an  even  greater  scale,  and  to 
send  beyond  the  seas  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  yielded  by 
the  fertile  soil  of  Mexico,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Vera  (’ruz.  rich 
in  tobacco,  cotton,  cereals,  coffee,  cacao,  and  a  host  of  other  im¬ 
portant  products.  Then*  is  no  <loubt  that  in  the  jieriod  of  recon- 
stniction  which  will  follow  the  signing  of  peace  terms,  Mexico,  like 
her  sisters  on  the  American  (’ontinent,  will  be  an  im])oi'tant  factor 
becau.se.  of  her  natural  wealth,  her  mineral  deposits,  and  the  raw 
materials  that  she  supplies  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  in  the  great 
work  of  civilization,  and  Vera  (’ruz,  as  the  foremost  jiort  of  the 
Republic,  will  be  the  barometer  which  indicates  the  prosjierity  that 
the  future  holds  for  the  land  of  Morelos  and  duarez. 


THE  CHILIAN  NITRATE  IN- 
DUSTRY  ■; 


CIIFLEAX  nitrate'  soonis  to  have  Ix'i'ii  tirst  nu'iitioned  about 
ISOl).  Its  (lisoovorv  is  said  to  liavo  boon  inado  by  Indians, 
wlio,  haA'ino  lijijlitod  a  firo,  notiood  that  tbo  around  boj^an  to 
ijjnito  in  A'arions  dirootions.  This  tboy  attril)utod  to  tlio 
induonoo  of  c'A'il  spirits,  and  oonsidtod  thoir  jniost,  avIio  snbjootod 
spooiinons  of  tlio  oartli  to  a  roufjli  oxaniination,  whiob  roA'oalod  tbo 
prosonco  of  nitrato  of  soda.  Tho  si)ooiinons  not  usod  in  tbo  analysis 
Avcrc  loft  piled  up  in  his  jfardon.  Lator  on  an  oxtraordinary  doA'oloj)- 
niont  in  tbo  jdantsnoar  tho  pilo  was  notiood,  and  furthor  iuA'ostijjation 
demonstratod  that  far  from  boin^  tho  Avork  of  oA'il  sj)irits  tho  srd)stanoo 
Avas  roally  a  proA'idontial  ijift  for  inoroasino  tho  ])roduotiA'onoss  of  tho 
soil. 

Tlio  attontion  of  afjrioulturists  Avas  first  attractod  to  nitrato  by  tho 
fact  that  it  Avas  a  diroot  fortilizor,  ])ossossin<;  distinot  proportios  and 
also  on  aooount  of  its  aA'ailablo  hi^h  souroo  of  nitrojjon  and  (piiok 
aotion  upon  tho  soil.  Its  jirinoipal  nso  in  normal  timos  is  as  a  for¬ 
tilizor,  altlioujijh  at  prosont  it  is  nsi'd  almost  oxolusiA'oly  for  tlio  manu- 
faoturo  of  oxplosivos,  tho  importation  of  ajirioultural  nitrato  boiiii; 
practically  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  tonna<;o. 

Tho  continuous  cult  hat  ion  of  farmin>j  lands  tends  to  tho  oxhaustion 
of  tho  natural  supply  of  nitroffon  in  tho  soil  and  rondors  nocossary  tho 
romodyinjj  of  such  doficioncy  by  tho  artificial  introduction  of  plant 
food.  This  aj)])lios  more  jiarticularly  to  lands  in  tho  oldor  countrios 
of  Europe,  which  liiiA'c  boon  in  cidth'ation  for  conturios. 

Exporimonts  made  in  South  Carolina,  in  IttOb,  shoAvod  that  Avhoro 
no  fortilizor  at  all  had  boon  usod  a  cotton  crop  "iiAo  a  yield  of  611) 
pounds  per  aero;  tho  use  of  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
cottonseed  oil  incroasod  tho  yield  to  726  pounds,  Avhilo  tho  addition 
of  nitrato  of  soda  to  tbo  last-named  fertilizers  giiA'o  a  yield  of  no  less 
than  1,215  pounds  ])or  aero.  Anothor  oxporimont,  as  ajijdiod  to 
Avhoat,  jjaA'o  a  yield  of  j^rain  Avilhout  tho  nso  of  a  fortilizor,  of  10.4 
bushels  ])or  aero,  Avhilo  by  tho  a})plication  of  nitrato  of  soda  Avith  no 
other  fortilizor  tho  rosidt  aajis  IS.  1  bushels. 

Chilean  lutrato  has  many  adA'anta^os  oA'or  nitrates  extracted  from 
the  air,  as  those  are  often  dillicult  to  handle  and  can  not  bo  con- 
A'onionlly  distributed  oAor  tho  soil.  It  may  bo  usod  at  any  moment, 
in  any  ro<iuirod  (luanlily,  and  is  capable  of  correct  mathematical  dis¬ 
tribution  oAU'r  tlio  soil,  Avhilo  any  Avhich  remains  unused  does  not 
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OFICINA  PAPOSO,  PROPERTY 

Ih  i  ofic'iiia  Paposo  is  the  largest  North  Ameriean-ownetl  nitrate  plant  in  Chile.  To  the  left  is  the  administration  lionse.  The 

men’s  dwellings,  wlille  near  by  are  a  school,  theater, 

s])<)il.  It  caji  therefore  he  said  to  he  100  per  cent  efficient.  Tfie 
Ihiited  States  Governinent  is  expendinj'  many  millions  of  dolhu’s  in 
the  construction  of  plants  for  the  extraction  of  nitrate  from  tlic  air. 

The  extent  and  economy  of  this  production  remains  to  be  determined. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  “salitre,”  is  not  only  Chile’s  most  important 
article  of  export  hut  tlie  chief  source  of  <?overnmental  reven\ie 
derived  from  export  taxes.  It  is  found  in  the  section  of  the  desert  of 
Atacama,  known  locally  as  the  ‘•jiampa  salitrera,”'  a  territory  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  some  .500  miles  in  leiiffth,  lyinff  between  latitude 
15°  and  26°  south,  and  situated  at  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of 
from  2,000  to  6,000  feet.  This  zone  is  divided  into  districts  known 
as  the  parnjias  of  Tarapaca,  Tocojiilla,  Antofagasta,  Aguas  Blancas, 
and  Taltal,  respectively.  The  accompanying  cYit  exjdains  roTighly 
its  to])ogra])hical  location.  Nitrates  in  miimte  ((Uantities  are  found 
in  otlier  desert  regions,  hut  the  only  deposits  cajiahle  of  being  worked 
commerciall}'  exist  in  Chile. 

The  first  exports  of  nitrate,  about  ISdO,  are  said  to  have  come  from 
the  Province  of  Tarapaca,  then  Peruvian  territory,  which,  on  the 
conchision  of  ))eace  between  (diile  and  Peru  in  1S84,  along  with  the 
Province  of  Tacna  became  ('hilean  territory.  Tlie  Bolivian  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Antofagasta  was  also  ac(juired  as  a  result  of  tlie  war,  thus 
giving  to  (’bile,  with  the  deposits  already  in  her  own  Territories, 
contnd  of  tlie  whole  supply. 

The  first  available  figure's  <if  exportation  of  nitrate  are  those  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  yeai-s  1850-1854,  during  which  period  only  561,586 
Spanish  <|uintals  were  exported.  Ever  since  that  time  exjiortation 
has  rapidly  increased,  reaching  a  figure  of  50,520,1 10  (luintals  in  the 
last  prewar  period  of  1015,  and  60,554,075  epiintals  in  1017. 

llegarding  the  origin  of  nitrate  deposits,  there  are  many  theories 
and  considerable  specidation.  Some  suppose  that  in  jirehistoric  times 


OF  THK  (iRACK  NITRATE  CO. 

smoko.stacks  mark  the  location  of  the  main  plant  and  power  hoiLse.  The  long,  low  iiuildings  in  the  center  are  the  work- 

and  hotel.  The  power  mill  is  far  oil  to  the  right. 

tlie  region  lay  holow  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  that,  dne  either  to 
cataclysmic  cliange  or  to  a  gradual  raising  jirocess,  or,  jio.ssihly,  to 
a  receding  of  the  ocean,  the  zone  hecame  isolated  and  raised  above 
sea  level,  the  nitrate  beds  being  tlie  result  of  the  decomjiosition  of 
li-sh,  seaweed,  etc.  Fish  skeletons  found  emheilded  in  the  caliche 
(which  is  the  name  given  to  nitrate  in  its  rough  state)  seem  to  prove 
tlie  reasonableness  of  this  hyjiothesis.  In  support  of  this  (what  we 
might  call)  fish-seaweed  theory  is  the  fact  that  the  caliche  contains 
iodine,  a  hy-prodnet  of  nitrate  mannfactnre.  Here  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Smith  America 
has  at  various  times  undergone,  and  is  probably  still  undergoing,  a 
raising  process.  This  is  quite  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  as 
he  passes  down  the  coast,  more  specitdly  in  Peru  and  nortliern 
Chile,  where  in  the  A'isihle  geological  strata  one  sees  rocks  at  tlie 
water’s  edge  whose  appearance  indicates,  even  to  the  layman,  that 
they  must  have  been,  in  some  remote  epoch,  in  an  igneous  state, 
po.ssihly  having  been  thrown  uj)  as  the  result  of  a  terrestrial  disturb¬ 
ance.  History  definitely  records  such  an  event  when  a  large  section 
of  the  coast  was  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  time  of  a  severe 
earthquake. 

Another  theory  attributes  the  formation  of  the  nitrate  beds  to 
tlie  original  deposits  of  guano;  another  to  guano  transported  from 
tlie  coast  in  dust  by  winds;  another  that  nitric  acid  is  attributable 
to  the  action  of  bacterial  organisms;  another  attributes  it  to  volcanic 
action;  while  still  another  advances  the  suggestion  of  the  fixation  of 
nitrate  to  electrical  disturbances. 

Cntil  1S6S  the  nitrate  grounds,  like  other  mineral  lands,  were 
unclaimed,  and  almost  anybody  eould  obtain  from  the  (Jovernment 
the  grant  of  two  “estacas”  (an  ''estaca”  being  ;{(),()()()  square  yards). 
Methods  of  fixing  boundaries  were  then  exceedingly  crude,  which 
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fact  has  "iven  rise  in  recent  times  to  innumerable  litigations  and 
disputes  over  titles.  There  are  considerable  tracts  of  lands  whose 
titles  remain  obscure.  A  justice  of  the  peace  personally  attended 
to  the  conveyance  of  properties,  and  small  piles  of  stones  were  jdaced 
at  the  intersections  of  tlie  dividing  lines.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how 
simple  it  was  to  change  these  l)oundaries  wlienever  the  owners  con¬ 
sidered  their  land  was  not  of  high  enough  yield.  Two  estacas  per 
pei-son  was  the  limit  allowed,  but  several  members  of  one  family  by 
joining  up  their  lots  could  form  (piite  extensive  properties.  Tlu* 
Chilean  Government  is  owner  of  large  tracts  of  ground,  wliicli  are  put 
up  to  public  aucti<»n  from  time  to  time. 

As  b(‘fore  stated,  nitrate  as  extracted  from  the  ground  is  teclinically 
known  as  caliche,  and  is  found  anywhere  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  below  tlie  surface.  In  the  formation  of  a  nitrate  bed  there  are, 
as  a  rule,  above  th(‘  caliclu*  thr(*e  layers  or  strata  known  teclinically 
as  the  cliuca,  costra  and  tapa.  The  chuca,  with  wliicli  the  nitrati' 
ground  is  invariably  covered,  is  formed  by  a  decomposition  of  por- 
jibyry,  its  color  varying  from  gray  to  lirown.  Tlie  costra  consists  of 
species  of  rocky  conglomoration  of  clay,  gravel,  porphyry  and  feldspar, 
cemented  together  with  sulphate  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  potash  and 
soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.  Tliis  stratum  is  very  hard  and  dillicult  to 
remove  without  tlie  aid  of  explosives.  'Pile  tapa  is  composed  of 
sand,  clay,  common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  calcium.  The  caliche 
stratum  varies  in  dejith  from  a  few  to  6  or  more  feet.  Below  the  main 
caliche  layer  there  are  generally  two  mon*  lieds  known  as  the 
congelo  ami  the  colia,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  tliat  below  tbe  last- 
named  there  is  a  .second  caliche-bearing  layer,  known  as  banco. 
The  best  calicbe  contains  from  40  to  70  per  cent  or  more  of  nitrate; 
tbe  medium  from  .‘10  to  40  per  cent;  and  the  third  from  IS  to  ;10  [ler 
cent,  (’aliche  avcuaging  bidow  i:i  per  cent  is  not  considi'red  worth 
working  at  present,  although  in  this  coniK'ction  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  experiments  and  improvenu'iits  in  extraction  metbods 
an*  continually  bidiig  made,  with  consideralde  success,  with  a  view 
to  making  possible*  the  prolitable  working  of  the  low<*r  grades, 
('aliche  is  often  pi'ifectly  white.  In  other  instance's  it  is  yellow,  gray, 
or  sometitiK's  vioh't.  It  has  a  salty  taste  and  is  soluble  in  water. 
'Pile  caliches  of  higher  grades  are  those  of  Tarapaca  and  Tocopilla. 

The  surveying  of  ti'irenos  salitrales,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
their  nitrate  content  and  conseepient  eomniercial  value,  is  a  most  dilli- 
cult  matt('r,  into  which  in  spite  of  the  application  of  moelern  methods 
and  careful  checking  by  experts,  a  considc'rabh'  ('lenu'iit  of  speculation 
is  bound  t«t  enter.  'Phis  work  is  known  as  tla*  cateo  and  occupies 
sometimes  many  weeks  or  even  months.  After  the  wh<»l('  of  tin* 
prop(*rty  has  bec'ii  carefully  surveyed  it  is  marki'd  out  on  plans  and 
test  holes,  or  tin's  are  located  at  (^vc'ii  distances.  'Plu'se  tires  an^ 
blown  up  by  dynamit(!  and  samph's  takc'ii,  which  are  carefully 
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numborod  and  assayed.  Tlie  dejith  of  the  ealielie  dejiosit  under  the 
surface,  the  degree  of  liardness  of  tlie  overlaying  strata,  the  distance 
from  a  railway*,  tlie  cost  of  transport,  the  availability  of  abundant 
supplies  of  water  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
labor,  are  a  few  of  the  points  that  liave  to  be  considered  in  acquiring 
nitrate  grounds  with  a  view  to  their  exploitation  as  a  eommereial 
proposition.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  jiampa  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  a  practically  rainless  desert,  water  supply  is  of 
primary  importance,  not  only  for  drinking  purposes  by  men  and 
animals,  but  also  for  use  in  refining  of  nitrate.  About  46  liters 
(approximately  12  gallons')  of  water  are  used  in  the  iiroduction  of 
1  Spanisli  quintal  (100  pounds)  of  finished  nitrate. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  nitrate,  probably  the  finest  aU-around 
fertilizer,  should  be  found  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert.  This 
absence  of  vegetation,  however,  is  less  due  to  the  unproduetivity  of  the 
soil  there  than  to  lack  of  a  generally  distributed  water  supply.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  oficinas  are  remarkable  for  their  gardens, 
the  residt  of  candid  and  constant  irrigation.  Here,  in  truth,  the 
desert  has  b(>en  made  to  “blossom  as  the  rose.’’  Xot  for  the  fact  of 
the  pamjia  being  dry  and  arid  must  it  be  considered  a  disgreeable 
place  of  residence.  On  the  contrary,  everyone  who  has  visited  those 
sections  knows  that  one  of  the  most  charming  and  alluring  features 
of  life  is  the  delightful  (’hilean  climate  a  veritable  sun-bathed  land 
that  may  indeed  be  called  the  ('alifornia  of  the  Southern  Oontinent. 
Furtliermore,  the  altitude  imparts  a  certain  “snap”  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  not  enjoyed  by  dwellers  at  sea  level. 

The  techniipie  (»f  the  industry  consist  of  two  parts  the  mining  of 
the  caliche  and  its  transport  in  rough  state  to  the  jdant,  or  maipiina 
and  the  pnxluction  of  the  finislual  nitrate.  'Hie  modus  ojxu'andi  is 
as  follows:  The  calicla*  is  extracted  from  the  ground  by  the  use  of 
explosives  and  loaded  into  carts  carrying  about  2  tons,  hauled  by 
from  three  to  six  mules.  If  tin*  distance  to  the  ma([uina  is  small, 
the  caliche  is  ih'livered  direct  by  cart.  On  the  largi'r  projaulies  the 
carts  merely  deliviu-  it  to  loading  stations,  where  it  is  reloaded  onto 
cars,  which  in  turn  are  transjiortixl  to  tlu*  plant  in  long  trains  hauhxl 
by  st(“am  engines  on  light  railways.  Kock  crushers  break  and  drop 
the  caliche  into  fiinnel-shajied  carriag(*s,  which  bear  it  on  tracks  to 
the  boiling  process;  then  com(‘s  the  cooling  off  of  th(*  jiroduct  and  tlii* 
precipitation  and  crystallization,  into  different  receptacles,  of  the 
sodium  chhtride  and  th(‘  nitrate'.  'I'he  temperature  of  the  solution 
is  ri'eluceel  to  that  of  the'  atmos|)hcre,  which  takes  from  24  to  40  hours 
or  more,  when  the  nit  rati'  is  found  crystnllizi'd  on  the  walls  and 
bottom  of  till'  vats.  Thi'  mothi'r  liquor  from  tin;  crystallization 
vats  is  pumped  out  and  tlii'  nitrate  colli'cti'd  for  drying.  Iodine  is 
I'Xtracted  from  this  mothi'r  liquor.  'I'lie  crystallized  nitrate  is  jilaceil 
on  dry  pans  for  three  or  four  days  to  allow  the  remaining  water  to 


l’KKrAI{lN(i  MTUATK. 

TliP  prtK'P.ss  for  pri'parint;  iiilrulo  and  also  iodine,  which  is  extracted  from  the  licptor  reinainiii);  in  tlie 
vats  after  the  crystallisation  process,  is  simple  Imt  reiinires  care  and  time.  Top  pictnre:  linmpin>: 
caliche  into  the  crusher.  Ilottom  picture:  .\  typical  t'hilean  nitrate  plant. 
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MACIIIXERY  FOR  (  RUSHING  CAUK'HE. 

'Flic  Iiunl  white  calielic  is  i)rouKlit  direet  from  tlie  nitrate  1)0(1  to  the  “mmiiiitia,”  whore  it  is  crushed 
and  dro|)|)e<l  into  funnel-slia|)ed  carriaKos  preparatory  to  the  hoiliiiK  process. 
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drain  off.  TIumico  it  is  taken  to  the  "eancha,”  a  smooth  floor, 
wliere  it  remains  nntil  entirely  dry  and  is  then  packed  in  hags  con¬ 
taining  about  200  pounds  each  and  shipped  down  hy  rail  to  port  of 
embarkation.  'Phe  process  of  mannfactnre,  apparently  so  simple, 
is  really  very  complicated,  not  only  because  of  the  great  variety  of 
machinery  employed,  hut  also  on  account  of  the  accuracy  required 
throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  process.  (\)mmercial  95  per 
cent  nitrate  is  used  for  fertilizing  puriioses,  while  96  per  cent,  or 
refined  nitrate,  is  a|)plied  to  manufacturing  uses. 

Nitrate  establishments  as  a  whole  are  included  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  name  of  oficina.  In  a  more  limited  way,  however,  the  oficina 
is  usually  considered  to  comprise  the  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  grounds.  The  inclusive  term  “maquina  ”  is  also 
used,  comprising  plant,  machinery,  etc.  Oficinas  are  in  reality  self- 
contained  towns.  They  have  their  own  streets,  lighting  systems, 
administration  houses,  laborers’  dwellings,  churches,  stores,  chemical 
laboratories,  theaters,  moving-jiicture  shows,  jiolice  barracks,  etc., 
the  whole  under  the  charge  of  a  manager  or  administrator.  They  are 
in  communication  with  other  oficinas  and  with  the  puerto,  from 
whence  their  product  is  shipped,  by  rail,  telephone,  and  telegraph. 
Very  comfortable  and  occasionally  palatial  living  quarters  are  found 
in  the  administration  houses,  and  every  possible  recreation  is  afforded 
by  the  various  companies  for  the  spare  time  diveiNion  of  their  staffs. 

An  occasional  visit  on  ‘‘feast  days,’’  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  (’hilean  calendar,  either  to  the  friends  in  a  neighboring  oficina, 
or  a  run  down  to  the  “jnierto,”  affords  a  congenial  break  in  the  daily 
round.  There  are  in  all  about  167  oficinas,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  a  number  of  jiroperties  whose  exploitation  has  not  yet  been 
undertaken  and  on  which  no  maquina  has  been  erected.  In  other 
cases,  caliche  from  two  or  more  grounds  is  worked  in  one  maejuina, 
for  the  sake  (if  economy  or  conv('ni(‘nce.  Most  of  the  laborers 
employed  on  the  pampa  are  Chileans  from  the  south,  while  the 
remainder  are  either  Bolivians  or  Peruvians,  and  practically  all  are 
brought  into  the  nitrate  zone.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  probably 
more  than  .5(),()0()  men  emjiloyed  in  the  industry.  All  the  oficinas 
have  their  ])ort  agents,  who  attend  to  shipping,  jnirchasing,  fonvard- 
ing,  financial  and  other  r(*((uin'ments.  '^flie  ports  of  I((ui(iue,  Caleta 
Buena,  Junin,  and  Pisagua  correspond  to  the  Tarajiaca  jiampa; 
Toco])illa,  Antofagasta,  and  Taltal  serve  the  ])am]>as  oi  like  name; 
while  (hileta  Coloso  is  the  ])ort  for  the  Aguas  Blancas  jiamjia. 

’Hiese  ])orts  have  diiTct  railroad  communication  with  the  various 
oficinas.  There  are:  ’Hie  Nitrate  Railways  (\).,  the  Junin  Railways, 
the  Caleta  Buena  &  Agua  Santa  Railway  Co.,  the  Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate  Railway  Co.,  the  Caleta  Cedoso-.Vguas  Blancas  Railway,  and 
the  Taltal  Railway.  These  comprise  a  total  length  of  line,  including 
18— Hull.  5—3 
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roMPLKTINC;  THE  PHOCKSS. 


Top  picture:  Tryst allizcd  nitrate  on  pans.  I.ower  left;  (’rnshin):  plant  at  the'ofieina.  l.ower  rittlit:  Nitrate  packed  in  bags  and  loa<ied  in  ears,  tvliieli  carry  it  to  the  ports 
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branches,  of  some  1,000  miles,  and  carry  almost  3,000,000  tons  of 
freight  and  about  750,000  passengers  per  annum,  'File  coast 
terminals  of  the  railroad  lines  running  into  Junin  and  Caleta  Buena 
are  known  as  the  alto  and  hajo — that  is  to  say,  the  higher,  the  alto, 
situate  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  some  600  or  700  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  lower  at  sea  level.  The  line  in  this  section  descends  practi¬ 
cally  vertically  down  the  side  of  the  cliff.  In  addition  should  be 
mentioned  the  im])ortant  international  line  known  as  the  Antofa¬ 
gasta  &  Bolivia  Kailway  Co.  Its  total  length  is  1,156  kilometers,  of 
which  435  are  comprised  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  section.  The  Chilean 
liongitudinal  Railway,  running  ])arallel  with  the  coast,  connects  the 
most  northerly  sections  of  Chile  with  Santiago  and  Valjiaraiso  and 
the  more  southern  districts.  Short  hranch  lines  extend  from  the  main 
line  to  theoficinas  en  route. 

Coal,  which  was  jiractically  the  only  combustible  used  on  the 
pamjia,  and  which  was  brought  jirincipally  from  England  and 
Australia,  is  now  being  rapidly  supplanted  by  oil,  which  is  n(>w 
probably  80  per  cent  (►f  the  total  fuel  used.  Tliis  oil  comes  from 
California  and  Mexico,  and  a  small  quantity  from  Peru.  Some 
600,000  tons  are  shijiped  into  Ctiile  annually  for  use  in  nitrate  plants 
alone,  nie  oil  is  jiumped  from  ship  to  shore  and  conveyed  to  the 
pampa  in  tank  cars.  In  Caleta  Buena  and  Junin  it  is  pumped  direct 
from  ships  to  the  tcq)  of  the  cliffs. 

According  to  recent  official  reports,  nitrate-hearing  grounds 
comprise  nearly  200,000  sejuare  kilometei’s,  of  which  only  5,811 
scpiare  kilometci’s,  or  say  less  than  3  ])er  cent,  have  thus  far  been 
surveyed  and  their  contents  ascertained,  llie  estimated  contents 
of  the  surveyed  area  were  290,300,000  tons  of  nitrate,  of  which 
probably  some  50,000,000  have  been  extracted,  leaving,  in  the 
unsurveyed  portion,  240,300,000,  ecpial  at  jiresent  rate  of  jiroduc- 
tion  to  a  supply  for  100  years.  As  the  unexplored  portion  is  some 
34  times  larger  than  the  ground  exploretl,  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  it  contains  altogether  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of  nitrate;  con¬ 
sequently  the  Chilean  nitrate  zone  can  certainly  jirovide  a  supply  for 
another  300  yeais,  if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  considered  inexhaustible. 

Practically  the  total  pnuluction  is  sold  through  brokers,  who  (►ffer 
“strings,”  or  lots  in  the  open  market.  Most  of  the  transactions  are 
handled  in  Valparaiso.  Contracts  are  made  for  “strings”  of  nitrate, 
delivery  being  stipulated  at  a  given  port,  on  specified  dates,  to  one  or 
more  vessels  of  a  stated  number  of  (juintals  per  month,  extending 
over  a  period  of  3,  6,  or  12  months.  Details  vary  in  individual  cases, 
such' as  the  question  of  Valparaiso  or  Ijondon  jiaymeiit,  weighing  on 
arrival,  etc..  Buyers  are  allowed  40  days  in  which  to  provide  a  vessel, 
and  in  case(>f  failure  to  do  so,  the  nitrate  remains  in  the  warehouse  for 
their  account  and  risk.  Wlieii  the  vessel  is  ready,  notice  is  given  by 
buyers  to  sellers  who  make  delivery  under  the  su])erintendenco  of 
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])uyors’  agents.  Sainplos  are  taken  by  both  buyers  and  sellei’s  at 
time  of  embarkation  and  these  are  sent  to  the  offieial  assayers  in 
Valparaiso,  one  of  wliom  rej)resents  the  l)uyers  and  the  other  the 
sellers  for  examination,  ('ontraet  j)ri(  es  are  based  upon  a  unit,  or 
ley,  of  95  per  eent  nitrate  eontent.  If  assay  should  reveal  a  lower 
ley,  a  correspond ing  adjustment  is  made  in  the  ])riee.  Onee  delivery 
is  effected  the  Valparaiso  agents  are  advised  by  telegra])h,  and  if 
eontraet  stipulated  for  eoast  payment,  this  is  made  there  in  “first- 
class  drafts  at  90  days’  sight  to  the  satisfaction  (tf  sellers.” 

Nitrate  is  usually  weighed  on  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  goes 
either  into  storage  or  into  lighters  or  railway  tracks  for  delivery  to 
the  interior,  where  it  is  stored  or  sent  through  to  consumers.  Bags 
that  have  become  damaged  in  tiansit  are,  whenever  possible,  rei)aired 
and  any  loose  nitrate  is  ])ut  into  new  hags.  This  o])eration  is  done 
on  hoard,  the  receivers  j)roviding  hags  and  twine,  and  the  ship  the 
labor.  Nitrate  is  sold,  at  consuming  end,  through  jobbers  and 
dealers  direct  to  consumers,  both  as  a  direct  fertilizer  and  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  for  mixing  with  other  fertilizers. 

In  1<SS9  nitrate  production  was  2(),6S2,()()9  (piintals,  and  average 
])rice  on  the  coast  5s.  2ld.,  while  in  19i:f  these  figures  had  reached 
()(),266,895,  and  7s.  1  Id.,  respectively.  'Phe  outbreak  of  war  com- 
j)letely  disoiganized  the  industry  for  the  time  being.  Of  about  167 
oficinas  oj)erating  before  the  war,  only  :t4  were  active  at  the  end  of 
1915.  Production,  which  had  averaged  5, ()()(), ()()()  (juintals  a  month, 
fell  to  less  than  2,()()(), ()()().  Scarcity  of  tonnage  greatly  affected 
maritine  transport  and  brought  about  enormous  increase  in  freights. 
'Phe  ultimate  effect  of  the  war,  however,  has  not  been  so  disastrous 
as  might  have  been  anticij)ated. 

'Phe  use  of  nitrate  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  has  brought 
about  increased  demand,  and  the  pampa  is  now  in  full  activity.  In 
September,  1917,  ju-ices  reached  the  high  mark  of  16s.  2d.  Against 
recent  high  ])iices,  however,  must  he  ])laced  increased  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which,  it  may  he  said,  in  a  general  way,  has  risen  100  per 
cent.  'Phis  increase,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  different  prop¬ 
erties.  B.x])orts  at  the  present  time  are  about  0,000,000  tons  j)er 
annum,  of  a  total  value  at  i)o:t  of  shipment  of  api)roximately 
$150,0(H),000,  which  rej)resents  a  revenue  to  the  ('hilean  (lovernment 
from  this  source  of  more  than  .i>i.05,000,000  annually.  Elvery  (juintal 
of  nitrate  l)ays  a  tax  of  2s.  4tl.,  which  })resent  very  high  exchange 
rates  increase  to  jiractically  Os.  4d. 

On  account  of  the  economic  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  the 
value  of  (’bile’s  nitrate  exports  during  the  past  two  years  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  value  of  her  impoi'ts.  One  of  the  results  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  been  an  abnormal  advance  in  exchange,  which  is  now 
(pioted  in  the  neighborhood  of  17d.  as  against  a  prewar  rate  of  from 
8d.  to  10(1.:  ('hilean  gold,  of  a  nominal  value  of  ISd.  being  ((noted  at 
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Top  pictures:  The  nitrate  ore  licing  transported  from  tlie  pampas  to  the  plant  in  mule  carts. 
Center  picture:  A  trainload  of  cars  loaded  with  bags  of  crystallized  nitrate  ready  for  shipment. 
Lower  pictures:  Leaching  vats  in  a  nitrate  plant. 
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about  26(1.  This  now  status  is  heavily  adviU'so  to  the  nations  who 
are  linyors  of  nitnito,  osjiocially  the  rnitc'd  States  and  England,  the 
dollar  and  the  ])onnd  st(‘rling  being  ([noted  at  substantial  discount 
in  Chile,  which  means  that  for  this  reason,  intcw  alia,  the  price  of 
nitrate  to  the  jinrchasing  nations  has  advanced. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  American  investment  in  nitrate  was  rejne- 
sented  by  Olicina  “Delaware,’’  in  the  Taltal  district,  owned  by  the 
l)n  Pont  Nitrate  Co.  The  Grace  Nitrate  Co.,  incorjiorated  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1916,  purchased  various  projun  ties  from  the  Tarapaca  ct  Toco- 
j)illa  Nitrate  Co.  (Ltd.),  rcjuc'senting  a  transaction  of  some  .S3, ()()(), GOO. 
Its  olicina,  “  Pajioso,’’  on  the  Tarajiaca  [lamjia,  is  a  thoroughly  up  to 
date  property,  poss('sses  a  new  jilant  with  all  modern  imjirovements, 
and  is  the  laigest  Ameiican-owned  nitrate  plant  in  Chile.  Its  out- 
juit  is  roughly  4. GOO  tons  of  nitrate  a  month,  which,  once  the  (‘xtensive 
alterations  now  being  made*  are  comj)l(‘t('d,  will  he  increased  to  6, GOG 
tons.  ’Phis  is  the  first  olicina  to  install  a  new  filter  [irocess,  which 
is  e.\])('ctcd  to  show  r('sults  in  economy  of  manufacture.  It  is  the 
“Burt’’  jiressure  tyjK'  of  filter  and  is  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Grace  Nitrate  Co.’s  own  exjx'its  with  those  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Butters  &  Co.  The  olicina  em])loys  more  than  1 ,()()()  men  and  has  a 
total  population  of  more  than  .5, GOG.  It  has  15  kilometers  (about  IG 
miles)  of  railway  line,  ])oss(‘ss(‘s  two  schools,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
units  ])ertaining  to  a  large  (‘stahlishment  of  its  character.  All  of  its 
jiroduct  is  shi])])ed  to  the  United  State's.  It  is,  howc'ver,  as  nuu’chants 
rather  than  [iroducers  that  W.  U.  Grace  A  Co.  are  chiefly  interested 
in  nitrate,  since  of  their  movement  their  own  production  K'jircsents 
less  than  oiu'-tenth. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  nitrate  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tious,  as  well  as  in  agiicidture,  it  Ix'came  necc'ssary  for  the  United 
States  Government  early  in  the  war  to  assume  control  of  the  nitiatc 
business  in  the  Ihiited  States,  with  the  coojx'ration  of  im])ort (>!>;,  in 
order  to  conserve  the  available  su]){)lies.  There  was  accordingly 
organized  the  Nitrate  Committee  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
general  charge  of  the  distrihutiou  of  nitrate  in  this  country  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Mr.  F.  G.  Fisher 
and  Mr.  Harold  J.  Koig,  vice  president  and  secretary,  resjiectively, 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  arc  memlx'rs  of  this  committee.  That  the 
[U'imary  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  might  he  ade([uately  taki'U 
care  of,  and  at  the  same  time  nitrate  supplied  to  the  farms  on  the 
fairest  jiossihle  basis,  a  new  plan  of  sales  was  ('stahlished  in  the  trade 
under  which  all  nitrate  is  now  sold.  Under  this  jdau  the  Government 
has  lii-st  call  on  all  nitrate  arriving  in  this  country.  Nitrate  is  su])- 
plicd  to  the  Army  and  Navy  almost  at  cost,  and  to  commercial  con¬ 
sumers  at  cost  plus  a  commission  of  2.\  ])er  cent.  Importers  are  thus 
coutrihuting  their  organizations,  financial  resources,  and  experience 


FROM  TIIK  TO  TIIK  FORT, 

The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  are  in  the  interior  of  the  i  ountry  and  the  nitrate  is  hanltsl  to  the  ihji  Is,  where 
eaeh  nitrate  company  has  its  anent.  To|)  tactnre:  Dissolvinn  the  nitrate  after  tlu^  caliche  has  been 
crushed.  Center  picture:  Drying  and  bleaching  after  completion  of  the  di.s.solving  prors'.ss.  bower 
picture:  Trainload  of  nitrate. 
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to  supplying  the  GovonimtMit  Avith  nitrate  practioalh'  without  profit. 
'Plicre  is  prohahly  no  other  eonnnodity  whieh  tlie  (loveriinient  is 
jmrchasing  for  tlie  prosecution  of  tlie  war  which  is  heiiig  furiiished 
on  the  same  basis. 

Nitrate  Agencies  (Ltd.)  act  as  shipping,  ])urchasing,  and  financial 
agents  and  general  administratoi’s,  not  only  for  Oficina  “Paposo,” 
the  property  of  tlie  Grace  Nitrate  Co.,  hut  also  of  numerous  other 
oficinas,  some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  those  belonging  to 
the  Santiago  Nitrate  Co.  (Ltd.),  the  Santa  Rita  Nitrate  Co.  (Ltd.), 
the  San  Patricio  Nitrate  Co.  (Ltd.),  the  Ghyzela  Nitrate  Co.  (Ltd.), 
the  Lagunas  Nitrate  Co.  (Ltd.),  all  with  oficinas  of  the  same  name; 
and  also  the  Tarapaca  &  Tocopilla  Nitrate  (\).  (Ltd.)  with  oficinas 
Virjima  and  Santa  Fe.  These  are  all  Knglish-owned  projierties, 
their  combined  production  in  normal  times  being  about  250, ()()() 
([uintals  per  month,  or,  say,  11,000  tons.  From  a  comparatively 
insignificant  beginning  in  1900,  resulting  from  tlie  combination  of 
\V.  R.  Grace  &  Co.’s  then  small  oflices  in  Iquique  and  Antofagasta, 
and  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  the  business  of  Clarke,  liennett  A 
Co.,  with  branches  not  only  in  those  ports  hut  also  in  Pisagua, 
Tocopilla,  and  Taltal,  the  organization  of  Nitrate  Agencies  (Ltd.)  has 
risen  to  he  the  most  powerful  in  the  nitrate  district.  It  possesses  the 
finest  and  most  efficient  outfit  to  he  found  on  the  coast  for  the  shi])- 
ping  of  nitrate  and  the  handling  of  inward  freight,  including  bodegas, 
cars,  railway  lines,  steam  cranes,  wharves,  lighters,  tugs,  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  loading  nitrate  it  may  he  said  that  the  impossible 
has  been  achieved.  Not  more  than  six  yearn  ago  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  tons  was  considered  an  average  day’s  work,  while  the  possibility 
of  loading  1, ()()()  was  not  generally  given  serious  thought.  Recent 
performances,  however,  have  exceeded  even  that  conception  of 
efficiency,  the  record  loading  for  the  West  Coast  being  held  hv 
Nitrate  Agencies  (Ltd.),  Antofagasta,  in  the  case  of  the  Santa  Catalina. 
That  steamer  began  loading  at  7  a.  m.  on  Friday  and  sailed  with  a 
full  cargo  on  the  folloAving  day  at  noon,  having  loaded  in  that  time 
(29  hours)  no  less  than  7,442  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  hags,  or,  say, 
approximately  250  tons  per  hour,  or  0,144  tons  per  day,  an  achievc'- 
nient  on  which  they  may  w('ll  he  congratulated,  hut  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  only  in  harmony  with  the  (h'gree  of  prominence'  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  has  attaiiK'd  in  all  branches  of  tlu'  nitrate  industry. 

None  of  the  nitrate  ports,  it  shordd  he  rememhered,  have  facilities 
that  in  any  way  compare  with  those  of  the  great  terminals  of  New 
York  and  other  centers.  Nitrate  has  to  he  lightered  ont  to  vessel, 
often  to  a  distance  of  several  miles,  as  there  are  no  wharves  alongside 
where  the  latter  can  anchor.  Even  under  comparatively  favorable 
conditions  this  lighterage  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  especially  so 
if  tonnage  is  not  available,  in  which  event  barges  are  ‘•r(»wed  "  out  to 
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vessel  by  lumd.  “Surf  tlays”  add  their  quota  of  trouble  aud  iueou- 
veuieuce  to  tlic  “bay  meu,”  aud  occasionally  cause  the  suspension  of 
the  Avork  entirely.  The  port  of  Autofajjasta,  especially,  is  noted  for 
its  heavy  swells.  Tliese  are  felt  out  in  the  bay  practically  every 
afternoon;  and  while  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suspend  operations, 
work  is  rendered  increasingly  diflicult  on  their  account.  The  task  of 
loadiiifi;  is  not  made  easier  through  lighters  being  at  one  moment  in 
the  trough  of  an  immense  swell  and  at  another  soaring  aloft  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  at  a  height  almost  on  a  level  with  the  vessel’s  decks. 

Onr  story  tohl,  there  remains  hut  to  dispatch  the  vessel  of  our 
imagination  hearing  the  precious  product  of  that  arid  hut  withal  fair 
land  that  shall  render  fertile  and  productive  the  soil  of  many  con¬ 
tinents. 


INCA  INSTITUTIONS:  YES¬ 
TERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 

Most  people  are  wont  to  regard  the  subjects  of  the  Inca 
empire  in  Fern  as  tlie  only  civilized  pre-llispanic  iidiahi- 
tants  of  the  Andean  countries — Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecua¬ 
dor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
Without  venturing  to  plunge  into  the  vexed  (juestions  touching 
upon  the  arrival  of  man  in  South  America,  we  will  content  ourselves  by 
stating  that  from  about  the  time  of  ('hrist  onward  a  number  of  civili¬ 
zations  and  cultures  existed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Andean 
region.  These  civilizations  fall  naturally  into  two  major  groups. 
One  of  these  groups  consisted  of  a  series  of  societies  on  the  coast 
from  Ecuador  down  to  central  ('Idle.  At  present  our  information 
regarding  the  northern  and  southern  extremes  of  this  series  is  incom¬ 
plete.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  valleys  between  the  Gulf  of 
Guaya(juil  on  the  north  and  Arica  on  the  south  were  divideil  U{) 
between  various  lordships  and  confederations,  which  had  a  civili¬ 
zation  that  varied  from  valley  to  valley  and  from  period  to  period. 
The  highest  coast  civilization  was  that  found  in  the  region  around 
'rrujillo,  and  it  was  remarkably  complex  as  to  organization  and 
material  culture.  The  people  built  wonderful  cities  of  adobe,  made 
beautifid  ])ottery  and  very  fine  featherwork  and  textiles.  Similar 
to  the  culture  of  the  Trujillo  (otherwise  Chimu  or  Chanchan  cid- 
ture)  was  that  of  the  Lima  and  Pachacamac  districts. 


•  By  P.  A.  Meaus. 


GATEWAY  IN  THE  WALL  BETWEEN  ONE  PAUT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MAUANGA  AND  ANOTHER. 

Walls  such  as  this  were  built  between  one  trill’s  part  of  a  city  and  the  part  of  the  city  held  by  other  tribes.  Notice  the  raised  platforms  for  the  defenders  of  the  gateway 
times  these  walls  fell  out  of  use,  for  law  and  order  were  more  generally  preserved  than  they  had  been  belore. 
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In  the  mountains,  Tiahuanaco,  near  the  southern  en<l  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  Cuzco,  and  Chavin  de  Huantar  were  the  seats  of  the  higher 
types  of  highland  cidtures.  For  the  most  ])art,  however,  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  the  coast  was  superior  to  that  in  the  interior,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  periods.  About  500  A.  1).,  however,  through  the  influence 
of  commerce  and  trade,  the  shore  dwellers  came  into  close  contact 
with  the  mountain  folk,  and  from  then  up  to  about  000  A.  1).  there 
was  much  going  to  and  fro  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast. 
As  a  result,  culture  became  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the 
land.  The  two  great  linguistic  stocks,  however,  never  merged,  for 
the  (V)lla-Quichua  stock  of  the  highlands  (related  with  the  great 
Arawak  linguistic  stock  of  Brazil)  and  the  Mochica-Yunca  linguistic 
stock  of  the  coast  (possibly  linked  with  the  ('cntral  American  lan¬ 
guages)  remained  practically  separate  down  to  modern  times.  It 
should  he  rcmemhered,  however,  that  the  linguistic  situation  in 
Peru  is  still  one  which  is  hut  very  little  understood. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Inca  tribe  of  Cuzco, 
when  it  began  its  meteoric  rise  to  im])erial  power  and  dignity  (about 
1100  A.  1).),  found  itself  confronted  with  many  and  difficult  political 
and  ethnic  <iucstions.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  so-called  “Tia¬ 
huanaco  empire” — that  is,  the  culture  which  combined  coast  and 
highland  elements  in  the  manner  just  referred  to — suffered  a  very 
severe  shock  of  some  kind  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
of  our  era,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this  shock  (which  was  jierhaps 
an  epidemic,  or  an  invasion  of  Brazilian  savages,  or  an  earthquake), 
the  general  level  of  culture  subsided  sharply.  The  whole  country 
became  filled  with  broken  fragments  of  former  States,  and  these 
fragments  changed  themselves  into  separate  tribal  entities,  all  bit¬ 
terly  bellicose  and  endued  with  jealousy.  ()ney)f  these  small  tribes 
was  that  of  the  Incas.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  rather 
unfortunately  situated  region  some  miles  southwest  of  the  Cuzco 
Valley.  About  1100  A.  I).,  under  the  leadership  of  their  chief,  the 
Incas  moved  into  the  beautiful  and  fertile  (hizco  Valley,  of  which 
they  made  themselves  the  masters,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  tribes  already  in  ])ossession. 

Having  strongly  fortified  their  position  in  the  Cuzco  district,  the 
Incas,  as  heads  of  the  Cuzco  hegemony  of  tribes,  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  task  of  overcoming  several  other  hegemonies  which  had 
been  built  up  in  precisely  the  same  manner  to  the  south  of  them. 
One  by  one  these  hegemonies  were  vanquished,  even  including  the  for¬ 
midable  Colla  confederacy  (whose  people  were  probably  the  direct 
inheritors  of  the  ancient  builders  of  Tiahuanaco).  By  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Incas,  proceeding  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  had  built  up  a  ri'alm  extending  from  the  Chizco  district  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  Titicaca  basin.  They  organizetl  every  district 
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wliicli  they  inastoivd  with  the*  utmost  possihlo  solidity,  so  that  no 
ivvolt  would  !)(*  ahh*  to  hampor  tlu*ir  further  jirojjress.  The  Inca 
tribe  had  bccoinc  a  dynasty. 

'Phat  cycle  of  coiupiests  (often  effected  as  much  by  diplomatic 
means  as  by  martial  methods)  heinjj  completed,  the  Incas  found 
themselves  confronted  on  the  north  with  a  new  and  more  formid¬ 
able  foe.  This  was  the  <treat  ('hanca  confederacy,  which  was  led  by 
chiefs  whos(*  aneestois  ai'c  said  to  have  come,  in  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times,  from  the  northeastern  forests  in  what  is  now  Brazil.  See¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  Inca  |)ower  the  ('haneas  set  themselves  the  task  of 
surpassing  it.  Strife  was  inevitable.  In  the  reign  of  the  Inca  Vira- 
cocha,  when  skirmishes  and  bickerings  between  the  subjects  of  the 
Incas  and  those  of  the  (’haneas  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  a 
great  battle  took  jdace  at  Xaipiixagnana  (now  called  the  Valley  of 
Anta),  not  very  many  miles  north  of  the  Incas  cajiital  city,  (’uzeo. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  critical  battle  of  the  dynasty's  history, 
for,  had  the  Incas  h(*en  eoiupiered,  tlu'ir  power  would  have  been 
broken  and  their  budding  civilization  killed  by  the  brave  hut  (piite 
uneultun'd  ('haneas.  Fat(*  willed  it  oth(*rwise,  however,  and  the 
victory  won  by  tin*  Inca  Viracocha  at  Xacpiixaguana  marks  the  Ix*- 
ginning  of  n'al  imperialism  on  the  part  of  the  Inca  dynasty.  Then*- 
aft('r  Inca  history  is  merely  a  monotonous  tale  of  eompiests.  One  hy 
one  the  various  coast  States  yielded,  either  to  the  blandishments  or 
to  the  arms  of  the  Inca  hosts  sent  down  from  (’uzeo  and  other  parts 
of  the  mountains.  To  the,'"lnea  Bachacutec  belongs  the  credit  of 
adding  the  more  imjiortant  parts  of  the  littoral  to  the  empire,  and 
und(*r  his  successors,  Tupac  Yujiampii  and  lluayna  C’apae,  the  em¬ 
pire  attained  its  zenith  of  power  and  expansion.  When,  in  or 
lluayna  ('apae  died  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathem,  the  em¬ 
pire  stretched  from  Kcuador  well  down  into  (’bile  and  northwestern 
Argentina. 

An  empire  so  built  of  necessity  reepdred  a  well-planned  adminis¬ 
trative  organization.  There  were  a  thousand  ethnic,  linguistic,  and 
psychological  forces  all  t(*nding  toward  disruption  and  chaos.  It 
re(piire<l  real  governmental  genius  to  withstand  them.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Inca  dynasty  solved  the  problems  confronting  it  com¬ 
mands  unstinted  admiration.  In  the  lii'st  place,  no  effort  was  made 
drastically  to  alter  the  prevailing  social  organization.  In  their  early 
(lays  the  Incas  found  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  were  of  a 
patriarchal  nature.  To  (h'seribe  one  is  to  deserilx*  all. 

'Phe  nidt  of  s(x*i('tv  was  tlx*  family  that  is,  the  household.  'Phe 
head  of  the  household  ri'presented  his  family  in  all  tribid  matters. 
His  rub*  was  absolute.  'Phe  only  ap|)roaeh  to  rc'al  government  was 
the  assembly  of  heads  of  households,  who,  in  tinx's  of  war  or  of  sp(*- 
eial  stress,  elected  oix(  of  tlx'ir  own  numlx*r  to  be  chic'f  (or  sinchit 
m  lo.^.  is-itiiii.  —  4 


SOrTlIKASTEUX  SIDE  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF  OLLANTY-TAMl'U  IN  THE  TRERAMRA  VALEEV. 

This  fortress  Is  probably,  at  least  in  part,  pre-Inca.  It  was  used  as  a  country  seat  bysomeofthe  Incas,  and  is  t  he  I  radit  ional  site  of  the  rebellion  of  Ollanta. 


THE  CHEAT  I’YHAMID  OF  MAKANGA. 

This  large  pyramid  is  in  the  Lima  (formerly  Uimae)  Valley,  not  far  from  the  Peruvian  capital.  Probably  the  structure  here  illustrated  is  not  very  old,  for  there  are  evidences  of 

its  having  been  constructed  after  the  Inca  conquest  of  the  region  (aixtut  U50). 
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much  in  the  same  fashion  as’tho  Jtomairdictator  was  chosen.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  })etween  that  vague  calainitv  whicli  ended  the  “Tia- 
huanaco  Empire’’  and  the  arrival  of  tlie  Incas  in  tlie  ('uzco  Valiev 
under  the  leadership  of  their  sinchi,  Kocca,  the  sinchiship  was  not  a 
permanent  ollice.  But  in  time  it  became  so,  and  not  only  that,  l)ut 
also  it  became  hereditary.  This  process  of  transformation  made 
itself  felt  not  only  in  the  (’uzco  district,  hut  also  throughout  the  land, 
save  that  on  the  coast  tlie  lordships  wen*  always  hereditary.  As  the 
hegemonies  increased  in  size  and  strength,  the  Inca  hegemony,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  ('olla  and  of  tlie  (’liaiiea,  a  further  subdivision  of 
society  became  necessary.  The  tribes  which  formed  a  confederation 
divided  their  families  up  into  groujis  of  100  or  of  some  other  con¬ 
venient  number,  and  at  the  same  time  several  tribes  handed  together 
to  form  the  confederacy.  Thus  a  hi(*rarchy  of  ofhcials  came  into 
being. 

The  Inca  jiolicv  toward  this  social  organization  was  exceedingly 
clever.  After  they  had  solidified  their  rule  over  the  region  formerly 
occupied  by  their  own  (’uzco  confederacy  and  the  (’oUa  confederacy 
the  Incas  took  over  the  old  social  structure,  modified  and  standard¬ 
ized  it,  and  made  it  tliidr  own.  'Pile  tril)(>  hi'came  the  ayllu.  An 
ayllu  contaiiK'd  seviual  subdivisions,  and  it  was  administered  by  a 
hierarchy  of  officials.  The  lowest  rank  was  composi'd  of  men  who 
had  eliargi'  over  10  families;  the  lu^xt  rank  was  iiiadi'  u|)  of  oflicers 
who  looki'd  after  100  families;  the  third-rank  officers  supervised  oOO 
or  1,000  families.  Chieftainship  of  the  ayllu  was  usually  vested  in 
its  coiKpiered  leader,  if  he  showed  the  proper  spirit,  who  was  allowed 
to  rule  as  a  mediatized  prince  and  who  became  an  Inca  by  i)rivilege. 
Af)ove  him  came  the  official  who  had  the  authority  over  several  ayllus, 
and  above  him,  in  turn,  was  the  governor  of  one  of  tin*  four  great 
provinces  into  wfiich  tin*  empire  was  divided.  ’Pliis  last  j)ersonage 
was  always  a  rnemfx'r  of  tlie  f)lood  royal,  and  lu'  owed  allegiance 
directly  to  tin*  sovereign  or  Inca. 

Two  characteristics  of  tfiis  system  at  once  draw  the  attention. 
One  is  tlie  intimacy  with  wliich  tlie  (-('iitral  governiiK'iit  was  brought 
into  contact  witli  (wimi  the  hunifilest  family,  and  tlie  other  is  tlie 
strictness  with  whicli  the  sovereign  held  all  ranks  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel  responsible  to  him.  At  first  glance  it  seems  as 
if  the  system  must  have  been  only  slightly  less  horrible  than  that 
now  pr(*valent  in  (lermany,  hut  as  a  niatti'r  of  fact  this  was  not  the 
case,  for  there  was  no  wish  on  the  jiart  of  any  |)ortion  of  the  hureau- 
craev  to  exploit  the  peojile.  Incaic  Ih'ru  was  one  of  those  happy 
lands  when*,  money  Ix'ing  an  unknown  thing,  the  (*cononiie  tempta¬ 
tions  to  get  the  most  out  of  one’s  h*llows  wi'ie  ahsi'iit.  The  object 
of  the  administration  was  thoroughly  Ix'ix'volent.  By  means  of 
the  intimate  rc'lations  between  the  lower  ranks  of  tlx*  officials  and 


<'ut  from  Rycaut  edition  Onreilaiwo  do  la  Veaa.  T.ondon,  10SO. 
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KIVEUS. 

Ill  tlio  reiiiolo  purls  of  IVru  I  ho  sumo  mot  IkhIs  ooiitiimod  to  1)0  iisod  up  to  roooiil  limos.  U  willlK'iiotiood 
lliut  tho  muii  oil  tho  rufl  mudo  of  gourds  Is  holding  u  gun  iu  his  hund. 


The  ruins  of  Maranna  are  rather  near  to  Lima,  and  the  lord  of  MaraiiKa  was  a  vassal  probably  of  the  lord  of  the  l.ima  or  liimac  Valley,  who,  in  turn,  was  eoiuiuered  by  the  Ineas 
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the  mass  of  the  people,  tlie  central  government  was  able  to  divide 
all  society  up  into  age  and  sex  groups,  each  group  having  work, 
duties,  and  pleasures  aiiportioned  to  it  in  accordance  with  its  fun¬ 
damental  characteristics.  Village  life  in  Incaic  Peru  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  hapj)y  and  wholesome.  Idleness,  a  freipient  cause  of  moral 
and  physical  misery  among  modern  peoples,  was  cpiite  unknown; 
at  the  same  time,  no  one  was  permitted  to  go  without  shelter  or  with¬ 
out  ])lentiful  food  and  clothing.  To  provide  the  needful  recreation, 
games  and  dances,  as  well  as  harvest  festivals  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies  were  provided,  and  in  them  whole  villages  jiarticipated 
Nor  were  these  regulations  confined  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Though  the  nobles  naturally  enjoyed  privileges  and  comforts  not 
given  to  the  common  jieojde,  nevertheless  they  had  their  duties  to 
jierform  as  well,  for  they  were  expected  to  ollicer  the  army  and  to 
fill  the  higher  ranks  of  the  juiesthood  maintained  in  honor  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

At  the  upjier  end  of  the  hierarchy  the  Inca  was  alisolute  lord  and 
master  of  all  the  other  oflicials  and,  through  them,  of  the  people. 
Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  rule  was  not  oppressive. 
Tribute  was  paid  in  labor  or  in  jiroduce,  but  it  is  ipiite  clear  that  no 
one  was  downtrodden  by  his  obligations.  In  return  for  what  he 
received  in  the  wa\’  of  olx'dience  and  tribute,  the  Inca  was  obliged 
by  unwritten  law  to  see  to  it  that  all  pathways,  bridges,  inns, 
temples,  baths,  fortresses,  and  other  public  works  were  kept  in  order. 
Every  single  thing  had  some  official  who  was  the  supervisor  (cam- 
ayoc)  responsible  for  its  upkeep  to  the  Inca.  There  were  super¬ 
visors  for  the  quiinis  (knot ted-st ring  records),  for  the  flocks  of 
llamas  and  vicunas,  for  the  crops,  for  the  jiatlis,  and  for  the  inns, 
as  well  as  for  everything  else,  such  as  the  distribution  of  lands  held 
in  common  among  the  heads  of  households.  In  short,  the  Inca 
administration  was  a  perfect  ty[)e  of  thoroughly  benevolent  and 
efliciently  organized  paternalism. 

When,  in  1532,  the  compiest  of  Peru  by  Francisco  Pizarro  began, 
the  Inca  Emj)ire  had  just  been  wrenched  in  twain  by  civil  war 
lietween  two  sons  of  the  Inca  Iluayna  ('apac.  One,  Iluascar,  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  whole  emj)ire,  was  left  only  the  southern 
three-cpi alters  of  the  realm,  with  the  city  of  ('uzco  as  his  capital, 
while  Atahualpa,  an  illegitimate  but  favored  son,  was  left  the 
remainder,  with  Quito  as  his  capital.  For  a  time  after  this  jiar- 
tition  was  made  jieace  prevailed,  but  about  15.30  fierce  civil  war 
broke  out.  Atahual|)a  was  the  victor,  and,  as  victors  will,  he 
imprisoned  Iluascar  and  massacred  hundreds  of  his  adherents. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Pizarro  arrived.  B}'  a  clever  but 
not  at  all  right (‘ous  stiati'gem,  Pizarro  got  possession  of  the  ])erson 
of  Atahualpa  and,  through  it,  of  the  whole  government.  Never- 
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tlielotis,  resist  unco  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  eontinned  to  l)e  offered 
up  to  1572,  in  whieh  year  Tupae  Amaru,  a  lejiitiinate  descendant 
of  lluavna  ('apae,  was  ernelly  put  to  death  by  the  Viceroy  Toledo 
in  the  fjreat  plaza  of  ('uzeo.  d'he  ffreater  part  of  the  Inca  family 
had  lonj;  since  f'iven  its  allegiance  to  the  Kinj;  of  (’astile,  reeeivinj' 
in  many  eases  lands  and  titles  and  honors.  A  numher  of  princesses 
of  Inca  blood  mairied  Spanish  <ientl(Mnen,  and  in  at  least  one  ease* 
an  Inca  prince  marric'd  a  hiiih-l>orn  Spanish  lady.  Thus  a  larj^c* 
portion  of  the  indiffimous  aristocracy  hi'came  merged  with  tin* 
compuM’inj;  class. 


THE  CATIIEDKAU  AT  AKElp  lCA. 

This  cathedral  was  almost  oomplotcly  <lostroyo<l  by  a  terrible  earthquake  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  (M'ntury.  The  present  b'liildinj;  was  bemin  alxtut  lK7h. 


Ironically  enou'jh,  afti'r  1572,  tlu'  adrninistrativi*  systmn  in  Peru 
took  th(>  form  of  comhinin<;  a  distorted  form  of  Inca  hii'rarchical 
or<>;anization  with  the  Sjianish  colonial  aj^rarian  system  used  by  the 
.Sjiaiiiards  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  (“Isewheri'.  In  ])r(“-l lisjianic 
days  land  was  held  in  common  and  was  (apiahly  distrihuti'd  to  the 
heads  of  households  (‘viuy  year.  Kconomic  slavi'ry  was  unknown, 
th(‘  only  ohlifjatory  labor  h(‘in<^  that  u])on  ])uhlic  works,  and  that  not 
heiiiff  o])pressive.  In  the*  colonial  jauiod.  on  the  contrary,  tin*  laml 
was  divided  u])  into  lar^e  estates,  (‘ach  carrying  with  it  the  labor  of 
till*  Indians  on  it.  The  oflicials  who  had  charjii'  oviu'  It)  families, 
over  lot)  families,  and  ovi'r  5t)0  or  l,()))l)  families  were  metamor])hosed 
into  just  so  many  foreimm.  Th(>  .Sjianish  landowner  su])])lanted  the 


Tho  riclily  oarvort  layado  of  tliis  church  was  adorned  hy  Indians  working  under  Spatdsh  dircelion. 
There  are  many  artistic  motives  directly  l)orrowed  from  the  lndit;cnons  art  of  I’cni. 
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tribal  chief  as  their  su])('ri(»r,  and,  iiistiaul  of  using  them  to  insure  the 
welfare  of  his  })eoj)le  as  his  ])re(leeessor  had  done,  the  landowner  made 
the  ])etty  ollicei’s  work  against  their  own  kindred,  forcing  them  to 
yii'ld  every  ])ossihle  ounce  of  strength  they  were  capable  of.  In  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Ila])sburg,  however,  it  must  lx* 
granted  that  they  had  the  most  benevolent  intentions  toward  tlieir 
American  subjects,  but  the  tremendous  distances  and  the  Hood  of 
misinformation  ])oured  into  their  ears  by  ministers  and  courtiers 
com])let(‘ly  vitiated  their  good  will,  and  the  una])peasable  greed  of  the 
greater  ])art  (tf  tlie  colonists  continued  merrily  to  exterminate  and 
abuse  the  natives  of  S])anish  America.  As  a  general  thing,  of  course*, 
the  viceroys  and  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  as  well  as  some 
(tf  tlie  monastic  orders,  did  what  tlu'v  could  to  ojtjtose  tliese  ])rac- 
tic('s,  Init  tlieir  arms  were  not  long  enough  to  reach  out  across  the 
(U'serts  and  mountains  to  ])uuisli  those  wlio  coutravcMied  the  ex])iTssed 
wishes  of  the  sovereign. 

Tims  it  hajtpens  that  numerous  survivals  of  the  Inca  system  may 
be  found  in  the  Andean  countrii's  of  our  own  day.  Not  only  around 
C'u/.co,  in  Bolivia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  highlands,  but  also 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coast,  does  one  find  the 
peo])le  divid(*d  u])  into  the  same  elans  and  trilx's  into  which  they  have 
been  divided  for  centuries.  The  natural  emifiguration  of  the  country 
aids  the  ])er])etuation  of  tlmse  arrangenu'nts,  for  modern  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation  touch  but  little  the  mass  of  the 
peo])le,  and  the  mountain  chains  and  deserts  remain  as  effectual 
barriers  to  intercourse  as  ever  they  were,  ('onseciueiitly,  village 
communities  and  their  inhabitants  tcuid  to  withdraw  within  them- 
s(*lves  and  to  be  self-sustaining.  Not  until  every  district  is  nniched 
by  railways  or  motor  roads,  as  some  already  are,  will  the  situation 
be  ])erce])tibly  altered. 

An  examination  of  an  Andean  village,  whether  on  the  shore  or  in 
the  highlands,  is,  therefore,  of  great  sociological  inten'st.  As  in 
colonial  tiiiu's,  large  laiuh'd  estate's  are  the  rule,  but  the  sway  of  their 
owners  is,  as  a  rc'sult  of  the  greater  humanity  of  our  own  day,  less 
liarsh  than  that  of  their  auce'stors.  The  ])lace  formerly  lu'ld  by  the 
cliief  of  a  large  tribe  is  now  occu])ied  l)y  the  landowner — ])erha])s  the 
(h'scendanl  of  soiiu'  early  oHicial  who  long  ago  receiv('d  his  domains 
from  tin*  ('rown  of  ('astile.  Ihider  such  a  man  is  a  hierarchy  of 
minor  ofiicials,  ])ractically  always  Indians,  who  are  the  din'ct  de- 
sc(*ndants,  ])olitically  as  well  as  ethnically,  of  the  minor  administra- 
toi-s  (»f  Inca  days.  Th(*y  su])ervise  all  the  work  which  is  done  by  tin; 
Indians  on  the  ('state,  and  they  are  lu'ld  r('s])onsible  for  its  being 
])r()])erl3'  exc'cutt'd.  At  tlie  same  time  tlu'v  an^  tin*  nu'diatoi’s 
betwei'ii  the  ])('ons  and  the  landowner,  and  it  is  to  tlu'se  oHlcials  that 
th('  landowner  go('s  wlu'ii  he  wislu's  changes  or  imiirovenu'iits  made 
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ill  the  administration  of  his  ostato.  On  foast  days  the  ollicials  hoi]) 
the  parish  priest  and  tlie  landowner  to  orj>:anize  the  celebrations  and 
])roeessions  which  take  place,  and  they  marshal  the  mass  of  their 
fellows  to  their  ])ro])er  ])lace  in  the  pageant.  Very  often  such  an 
odicial  will  he  allowed  the  ])rivilege  of  kee])ing  a  small  sho]),  where  he 
sells  various  wares  to  his  ])eo])le,  ])aying  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
recei])ts  to  tlie  landowner.  As  in  Inca  times,  the  personality  and  the 
inlluence  of  the  minor  ollicial  is  felt  everywlu're  among  the  hulk  of 
the  ])eo])le. 

Through  this  hierarchy  the  landowner  can,  if  he  will,  e.xercise  an 
enormous  inlluence  for  the  henelit  of  those  who  dwell  on  his  estates, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  he  able  to  say  that,  in  both  shore  land  and  high¬ 
land  (hut  especially  in  the  former),  landowners  and  others  are  study¬ 
ing  the  best  ways  to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities  to  render 
a  great  service  to  their  fellows.  'I'liey  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
if  they  make  these  Indian  ollicials  not  only  the  directors  of  the 
j)eons’  work,  hut  also  the  caj)tains  of  basket-ball  and  lacrosse  teams, 
and  the  directors  of  communal  s])orts  and  dances,  they  will  be  doing 
much  to  raise  the  general  morale,  which  is,  in  many  places,  already 
fair.  Paternalism  of  this  sort,  far  from  being  antidemocratic,  as  it 
is  too  often  accused  of  being,  is  laving  the  very  foundations  for 
democracy  by  bringing  all  the  people  up  to  the  highest  level  of 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  excellence  they  are  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing.  The  Andean  masses  have  sufl'ered  many  injustices  ami  many 
misfortunes  since  1532,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  process  which  will  presently  enable  them  to  take  their  right  and 
proper  ])lace  in  the  great  civilization  of  the  future  is  already  quietly 
doing  its  work. 


EARLY  CHURCHES  OF 
SPAIN'  •/  /.  '/ 

I.  SeC'.OVIA. 

A  1  tiu*  back  of  Scjjovia  the  mountains  raise  a  long  spine, 
/\  ametliystine  in  the  clear  air;  about  the  base  of  Segovia 
/  %  lisp  fresh  trees,  and  grass  springs  green  beside  cool  running 

water;  in  the  liigh,  cold  blue,  full  clouds  sail;  and,  like 
the  prow  of  a  ship,  the  city  juts  into  the  j)lain.  For  the  Spaniards, 
who  know  how  i)recious  is  eveiy  rustling  tree,  every  stubborn  patch 
of  turf,  tlie  soft  park  that  stretches  along  the  Kresma  from  S. 
Maria  de  las  Huertas  to  Fd  Parral  is  half  a  miracle,  and  their  proverb 
runs  from  garden  to  vine-garth,  “de  las  Huertas  al  Parral,  Paraiso 
terrenal.”  Tliere  the  still  waters  of  the  weir  attest  the  proverb  that 
('alderon  used  for  a  title,  and  the  current  still  grinds  the  signoral 
mill.  Here  once  Philip  II  set  up  a  mint  and  begged  for  workmen 
from  bis  imperial  cousin  in  Austria,  and,  at  the  last,  tlie  foreigner 
all  died  off  but  one  old  man,  but  the  coins  were  struck  and  stamped 
by  the  sliding  waters.  Hi  tlie  valley  of  the  ('lamores,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock,  city  streets  and  a  grass  market  held  under  white 
canvas  are  spanned  by  the  noble  a([ueduct  of  the  Komans.  The 
archpriest  of  Hita  came  hither  in  an  evil  hour,  between  tbe  time 
when  the  Komans  disappeared  and  the  time  when  a  clever  young 
monk,  who  was  an  engineer,  ri'paired  the  acpieduct  for  the  ('atholic 
king  and  queen,  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.  He  complained  that  there 
was  no  good  drinking  wat('r  in  Segovia,  nor  wells,  nor  fountains,  and, 
having  s])ent  aU  his  money,  like  other  country  folk  wlien  they  come 
to  a  capital,  he  withdrew  again  to  his  mountains.  Wells  of  some 
sort  tliere  must  always  have  been,  however,  pierced  tlirough  the  stiff 
clay,  for  the  tawny  city  withstood  many  sieges  from  without,  and 
yet  more  in  civil  fighting,  when  one  ([uarter  was  arrayed  against 
aiKtther,  and  street  against  street.  In  1072  the  town  had  been 
besieged  by  Moors,  and  thereafter  it  lay  long  deserted,  says  the 
Toledan  Annalist,  and  in  lOSS  it  was  rc])eopled.  The  first  bishop 
to  sit  there,  after  400  yeai-s,  was  installed  in  tfie  see,  1119,  on  St. 
Paul’s  day,  in  the  month  of  January. 

Quaint  reading  affords  this  unknown  clerk  of  Toledo,  who  died  too 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  friend,  perhaps,  of  the 
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givat  Arclil)isli(>|)  1).  Kodi'rick,  that  niaoo  history  at  the  kind’s  hridla 
liand  and  then  wrote  it  out  in  Latin,  and,  lastly,  again,  in  Homance, 
for  tlie  last  entry  in  the  annals  tells  about  him. 

A  ])lain  sort  of  person,  we  make  out,  for  all  his  writing  and  his 
care  for  great  moments  and  the  deaths  of  heroes,  who  farmed  his 
(twn  patch  of  mountain  side  and  river  bottom.  Of  the  year  1213  he 
wrhes  that  there  was  freezing  weather  steadily  from  October  till 
Kehruary,  and  then*  was  no  rain  in  Marcli  nor  thence  on  through 
dune.  “Xever  was  there  so  had  a  year,  and  we  gathered  no  wheat — ■ 
none  of  us.”  Xext  \'ear  the  king  of  (’astile  and  the  king  of  Leon 
made  ])eace,  and  made  a  pact  to  marcli  against  the  Mooi-s,  each  on 
his  own  frontier;  so  the  king  of  L(*on  borrowed  a  leader,  took  Alcantara; 
tried  for  ('aceres,  hut  failed,  and  went  home  again.  The  king  of 
('astile,  who  was  besieging  Baeza,  asked  him  to  execute  a  div'ersion 
in  the  south,  hut  no.  In  the  autumn  Alfonso  of  Castile  had  taken  a 
town,  had  killed  many  Moors  and  many  Mooresses,  and  had  driven 
off  much  cattle,  hut  in  danuary  he  la}'  three  weeks  before  Baeza  and 
could  not  take  it.  Horses  died,  and  mules,  and  she  mules,  and  asses, 
and  the  folk  ate  them,  and  thereafter  the  folk  died  of  hunger.  In 
that  time  a  nuuisure  of  grain  cost  00  sols.  And  the  host  came  up  to 
Toledo;  and  the  famine  was  in  the  kingdom  till  summer,  and  most 
of  the  folk  died;  and  they  ate  the  beasts  and  the  dogs  and  the  cats 
and  what  children  tliey  could  steal.  This  was  in  Toledo,  and  wheat 
went  up  to  .  Oddly,  however,  lu*  never  set  down  the  tigure, 
leaving  it,  presumably,  to  he  verified  a  trustworthy  chronicler. 

These  an*  the*  years  when  Vera  ('ruz  of  Segovia  was  lately  finished, 
and  pc'i'haps  .St.  Millan,  and  St.  Martin  must  have  been  a-huilding. 
Brief  an*  tin*  entries  of  things  that  must  not  he  forgotten:  One  king’s 
marriage*,  anoth(*r's  d(*ath;  how  the  conv'cnt  of  Ona  was  founded; 
how  in  such  a  year  the  Moors  took  Osma.  In  1017  died  the*  Count 
1).  .Sancho,  la*  wh<»  gave*  the*  geeeeel  laws;  in  lOltt  the'V  kille*el  the*  Infant 
1).  Oarcia  in  Le*on.  In  1004  My  Ciel  teeeek  Valencia;  anem,  in  1100 
elie*el  My  Cid  e*l  Campe*aele»r  in  V!ile*ne-ia.  Ove*r  leaf,  the*re  stands  lieew, 
in  1111,  Alvar  Kahez  teeeek  (hie*nca  freem  the;  Moeers  in  the;  memlh  eef 
duly;  then  heew,  in  1  1  13,  the*  .Se*ge)vians,  right  afteu*  Leew  Sunelay, 
killf*el  Alvar  Fane*z.  lie*  was  the*  ne!plie*w  eef  My  Ciel  anel  the*  e*leise*st 
in  his  ce»iifiele*ne-e*,  whe»  hiiel  rielele*n  emt  with  him  inte>  e*xile;  anel  hremght 
haek  his  elaughte*rs,  Deu'ni  Llvira  anel  Detna  .Seel,  freem  the;  weeeeel  e>f 
Ce)rpe*s,  whe*n  the*  Infants  e>f  Carrieui  hael  use*el  the;m  shame*fully;  anel 
le*el  his  armie;s  em  the;  elay  wh<*n  My  Ciel  se*at  f(*r(*el  the;  Meteers  e)ne*e 
rneere;  freern  he*fe)re*  his  ele*iiel  hie-e;;  anel  ye*t,  at  the*  last,  the;y  eef  .Se*govia 
murele*re*e|  him.  dhe*  Ciel’s  me*n  we*re*  “etf  the;  ineaintain,”  e»lel  Cas¬ 
tilians,  te»  king  anel  kitig's  me*M  rough  iinel  l)itfe*r,  anel  se»  the;  story 
stanels.  ,Me>st  like*ly  it  is  true;. 
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At  tlio  (lawn  of  tlu*  tliirt(‘(‘nlh  (•(Miturv  was  finislual  llu'  Templars’ 
cliurcli  at  Seijovia,  wliich  lu's  across  the  river  where,  out  on  tlie 
(lusty  plain,  a  white  road  eliinhs  wearily  to  the  far  horizon.  On  the 
tympanum  may  still  he  s(*en  the  douhle-harred  cross  tlnit  helonged 
to  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulelier.  It  seems  that  the  Knights  of 
(’hrist  p()ss(>sse(l  a  relic  of  the  true  cross  and  huilt  this  sanctuary  to 
enshrine  it.  without  the  memory  of  the  East,  except  in  tlie  actual 
planning'  of  the  ehureh  as  centripetal  and  eoneentrie.  At  the  heart, 
helow,  a  low-vaulted  ehamher  stands  and  supjiorts  a  lofty  ujijx'r 
sanctuary  where  a  symholie  sepulelier  is  set  for  an  emhlem  and  an 
altar,  and  the  rihhin"  betrays  Mozarahie  hands.  The  four  rihs 
cross  to  leave  the  central  sjiaee  five.  Windows,  as  at  Torres,  are 
pierced  in  the  haunch  of  the  dome,  and  not  helow  it ;  heneath,  a  lofty 
aisle  turns  about  the  central  structure.  The  Spaniards  showixl  at 
one  moment  a  fancy  for  these  annular  vaults,  circular  or  pointed; 
one  such  may  he  seen  at  St.  Maria  de  ('amhre,  and  others  in  early 
(’istereian  work  at  Mori'ruela  and  Mehai,  where,  as  here,  windows 
are  jiiereed  through  the  enrvin<;  vault  to  lijjht  the  ambulatory. 
Eastward  project  stron<;ly  tin*  thr('(*  paralhd  apsi's  that  .Spanish 
I{oman(*s(pi(>  can  so  hardly  s|)ar(‘.  and.  to  the  southeast,  a  s(piare 
tower  that  all'ords  in  its  lowi'st  story  another  chapel.  Add  to  this 
that,  thou<;h  the  (•(Mitral  fabric  is  a  true  lantern,  the  roof  of  it  hardly 
shows  above  the  hij;!!  face  of  the  out(M‘  walls,  and  tlu*se  are  finished 
at  every  anjjle  with  pilaster  hnttresses  set  on  the  axis  of  the  rihs 
inside,  and  with  a  eorniee  on  arelu's  and  eorhels  like  all  the  jiarish 
churches. 

It  is  a  jioor  forlorn  jihiee  now;  the  keys  are  always  somewhere 
else,  the  (guardians  always  out  of  the  way;  hut  with  its  straiifje  ae- 
eeptance  of  intiMitions,  outlandish  and  international,  its  stuhhorn 
adaptation,  notwithstanding,  of  the  exotic  to  the  rejjional,  it  sits  out 
th(M-e  in  the  white  and  arid  land  like  Rachel  in  Kama  with  dust  upon 
her  head,  and  will  sit.  It  waits  as  th()U"h  for  the  Templars,  who 
left  in  l.f  12,  to  come  home  and  nnlock  the  door  ajjaiii.  In  that  hi<;h 
pure  air  it  would  seem  that  even  mortality  could  hardly  know  cor¬ 
ruption;  that  it  is  jiroof  against  time,  like  the  work  of  Arnaut  Cadell 
“(lui  claustrum  tale  construxit  perpetuale.” 

The  parish  ehurelu's  of  .S('<;ovia  afford  the  perfect  instance  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  n'^ional  style.  No  two  are  quite  alike,  and  yet 
not  one  is  different.  In  li>!)2,  when  Enrifpio  (\)ek,  the  "uardsman, 
was  in  S('<i;ovia  with  the  escort  of  Philip  IT,  there  wc're,  besides  11 
monasteries  and  7  convents,  2.‘I  of  these  jiarish  churches.  The 
traveler  to-day  can  easily  run  up  his  count  above  a  dozen,  though 
sometinu's  there  will  he  little  more  than  a  doorway,  and  at  others 
not  much  beyond  an  aps('  or  so.  Some  will  liave  pointed  arches  and 
otluM's  round ;  sonu'  vaulted  roofs  and  otluws  timlx'red.  With  the 
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mountain  at  their  back  they  had  timber  aplenty  in  Segovia;  in  fact, 
better  timber  than  stone. 

The  lordly  romanesipie  St.  Millaii,  which  basks  on  its  ocherous 
hillside  above  the  silent  bed  of  tbe  ('lamores,  would  seem  to  have 
been  planned  for  such  a  grand  timber  roof,  carried  on  alternate 
piers,  as  St.  Miniato  above  the  Arno;  and  the  little  church  of  St. 
Facundo,  or  another,  where  the  museum  is,  commences  with  a  s(piare 
apse  of  late  Gothic  and  continues  with  a  choice  ceiling  of  artesonado; 
St.  John  of  the  Knights  had  always,  belike,  a  timbered  roof,  and  so 
had  St.  Lorenzo  once,  but  now  enjoys  a  molded  plaster  ceiling  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  St.  Martin,  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
dome,  ribbed  cross-vaulting  and  barrel  vaults  which  run  toward  all 
the  quarters  of  the  sky,  but  it  seems  likely  that  once  three  parallel 
and  lofty  barrel  vaults  buttressed  each  other,  over  nave  and  aisles 
of  almost  equal  width.  Towers  go  where  chance  may  set  them  - 
at  St.  Millan  and  St.  Lorenzo  over  the  north  transept ;  at  St.  Esteban 
over  the  south;  at  St.  Andres  over  the  south  aisle;  at  St. Martin  and 
the  Trinity  over  the  central  bay.  That  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  lofty 
brick-built,  with  a  touch  of  the  Mudejar;  that  of  St.  Juan  de  los 
Caballeros  has  neither  the  grace  of  this  nor  the  far-off  Lombard 
look  of  the  rest  (mostly  unnamed  here),  but,  with  thick  buttresses 
at  the  corners  and  more  massive  forms,  recalls  rather  the  heavy  bell 
tower  of  Zamora. 

The  rare  and  precious  feature,  however,  of  all  these  churches  is 
the  side  cloister,  or  long  porch,  which  flanks  one  or  both  aisles,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  transept  or  its  place.  It  is  often  returned  across  the 
face  to  meet  a  true  porcn,  as  at  St.  Juan,  St.  Esteban,  and  St.  Martin. 
In  other  cases  it  stops  with  the  aisle  wall,  or  just  short  of  it,  as  at 
St.  Milan,  where  the  western  face  with  its  pilaster  strips,  set  of  small 
windows,  and  larger  window  above,  weaix  an  air  quaintly  north- 
Italianate.  The  porches,  though  a  speeialite,  are  not  confined  to 
Segovia.  'I'he  earliest  appearance  of  the  form,  logically  speaking, 
is  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  where,  in  the  Valley  of  Andorra,  for 
instance,  the  tiny  mountain  churelies  show  along  with  tall  Lombard 
belfries  a  shelter  for  mules  and  donkeys  while  their  mastei’s  are  at 
mass,  constructed  by  continuing  the  roof  on  one  side  well  beyond 
the  walls  and  supporting  it  on  posts  or  stone  pillars.  The  older 
country  churches  in  America  have  met  the  same  need  in  much  the 
same  way,  with  a  shelter  shed  along  the  back  fence.  Among  the 
snows  of  the  Pyrenees  such  a  structure  could  not  lx*  spared;  it  was 
needed  against  the  winds  of  the  Guadarrama.  With  the  Lombard¬ 
looking  towers  it  may  hav'e  |)assed  straight  from  Andorra  to  Segovia. 
Those  little  mountain  (duirehes  have  no  date,  as  they  have  no  shape*; 
they  an*  timeless.  There  are  signs  that  thes  art  of  tlu;  Segovian 
churches  is  belated,  and  that  even  the  Komanesque  belongs  to  the 
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tliir((‘(*ntli  coiiturv.  Visibly,  none  <»f  tlu'sc*  .‘intodalcMl  Vc'ra  ('ruz, 
and  that  is  dated  positively  120S. 

Aiiotlu'r  wonder,  however,  of  this  S(‘i;ovian  style*  is  found  in  the* 
rich  earving  of  capital  and  eorniee,  niodillion  and  corbel,  and  those* 
decorative  aspects  of  the  last,  which  are  called  in  Spanish  inensula 
and  canecillo.  Birds  and  lions,  liarjiies  and  "riflins,  lifiure  in  the* 
cloister  of  St,  Martin;  in  that  of  St.  Lor(*nzo,  helow  a  Komanesepn* 
llower,  saintly  legends  suggest  at  every  turn  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  around  the  apses,  above  the  Hanks,  under  the  eaves,  present 
everywhere  hut  most  amazing  at  St.  duan,  a  wide  range  of  little 
arches  descends  upon  grotes(pies  and  incloses  others  intermediate. 

The  old  cathedral,  which  stood  clos(*  to  the  Alcazar,  was  possibly 
of  tliis  style,  hut  most  likely  not.  It  was  founded  in  lldO,  conse¬ 
crated  in  1228,  and  destroyed  in  the  lighting  of  the  commnne  in  lo2(). 
Tliat  it  was  massy,  and  most  of  all  the  tower  this  is  all  we  know; 
the  phrase  suggests  Zamora.  A  little  like  that  of  Durham  was  the 
site,  and  too  close  to  the  steep  hank.  In  1470  a  new  cloister  was 
built,  then  a  new  palace  was  planned  for  tlu*  bishop,  hut  the  fighting 
around  the  Alcazar  in  lo07  disturbed  the  chapter,  and  in  lolO  they 
secured  the  king’s  license  to  move.  They  bought  their  ground  in 
tlie  High  Street  (so  to  speak,  literally  in  tlu*  Plaza  Mayor)  from  the 
iiuns  of  St.  ('hire.  In  short,  it  is  not  duan  Bravo  and  liis  republicans, 
luit  tlu*  bishop  and  Ins  canons  who  are  accountable,  as  at  tlu*  last  so  at 
the  first,  for  a  new  cathedral  fine  as  that  at  Salamanca.  Probably, 
as  there,  tlu*  old  cathedral  but  for  ill  luck  might  still  have  he(*n 
in  situ.  But  it  was  battered,  it  was  burned,  it  was  alt  to  bits,  and  th(^ 
new  was  iu*ed(*d  in  a  hnrrv.  Tlu*  story  of  tlu*  building  of  it  is  writt(*n 
in  a  long  Relation  preserv(*d  in  the  cathedral  archives,  ('anon  duan 
Rooriguez,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  works  from  their  comnu*nc(*nu*nt 
in  1,522  until  ill  health  forced  him  to  resign  after  40  years  of  servici*, 
spent  a  year  thereaft(*r  upon  it.  Oiu*  likes  to  think  of  tlu*  old  cleric 
brooding  and  blinking  over  his  memories  in  tlu*  sun  at  noon,  pacing 
the  checkered  warm  and  cold  of  tlu*  jiavomcnt  in  his  cloister,  removed 
and  set  up  again  tall(*r  than  it  was  before;  or,  in  shell-rimmi*d  sp(*c- 
tacles,  writing  beside  his  brazi(*r  in  the  chilly  hours  of  early  day  and 
nightfall;  the  image  evoked  is  as  a  poi trait  by  (Ireco. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  so  curious  a  thing  where  Vera  ('ruz  was  built  in 
transitional  times  and  the  paiish  churches  fall  all,  mon*  or  less,  within 
the  thirteenth  century,  that  right  there  in  tlu*  si\te(*nth  the  catfu*dral 
should  b(*  a  lovely  late  (lothic  woi  k,  lofty,  fair  as  mint(*d  gold  and  as 
pur<*,  with  noiu*  of  the  trump(*rv  stuff  that  tlu*  ('atholic  kings  afTi‘ct(*d, 
as  you  may  sei*  it  in  Sc'govia,  at  St.  ('ruz,  and  K1  Parral,  with  its 
deliased  arclu*s  and  dishev(*led  tracery,  its  fringed  and  tasseled 
buttress<*s.  Train(*d  in  tlu*  noble  tradition  of  cathedral  building 
duan  (iil  de  llontanon  and  his  son  Rodrigo  were  directing  the  chantier 
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tluMo  for  ")  and  oO  yoars  -  for  so  long  tliat  tiu'  nu'inorv  of  tlioso 
living  could  not  nnich  hack;  and  on  tlic  slal)  in  the  cloister  wliicli 
marks  the  grave  of  Master  Kodeiick  tliey  wrote  tliat  he  set  the  lirst 
stone  of  the  church.  Thereafter  huilding  went  on  hv  its  own  moinen- 
tum,  for  a  great  clnintier  formed  men  and  dej)ended  on  none,  till  in 
Kilo  it  was  time  to  close  in  the  crossing  and  to  set  a  dome  above;  and 
no  man  could  he  found  who  knew  how  to  make  one  in  the  (lothic 
style*,  as  domes  had  heen  made,  for  instance,  at  Salamanca,  Toro, 
and  Zamora.  At  last  a  Biscayan,  duan  de  Mugaguren,  planned  one 
in  the  classic  style,  that  sets  not  so  ill  as  might  he  thought  with,  the 
leveled  lines  of  roofs  and  flying  buttresses  and  the  shaij),  small 
pyramids  on  corners  a?id  angles.  lie  repaired,  also,  the  tower  in  the 
same  style  after  it  was  struck  by  lightning;  he  got  a  good  half,  doubt¬ 
less,  of  his  craft,  from  the  cathedral;  he  gave  a  good  deal  visibly  to  it: 
and  there  is  little  of  the  incongruity  that  offends.  In  truth,  Sj)anish 
(lothic,  like  Italian,  being  of  the  sort  to  which  Prof.  Moore  wiU  not 
allow  the  name,  keeps  always  those  (pialities  -draws  its  life  from 
those -  which  it  shares  with  Komanes(pie  and  Kenaissance;  and 
changes  come  only  as  maturity  and  age  (H)me  to  a  beautiful  woman, 
without  loss  of  individuality  or  charm. 

M’lien,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  windows  were  to 
be  set  in  the  ambulatory  chapc'ls,  the  (lothic  art  of  glass  j)ainting,  in 
its  turn,  was  forgotten  and  had  to  be  restored.  The  cathedral  keeps, 
laid  up  with  ('anon  Rodriguez’s  Relation,  a  treatise  on  stained  glass 
written  by  Kiancisco  Ilerranz,  ('hapter’s  Verger.  The  clerestory 
windows  of  nave  and  aisles  are  filled  with  strong  reds  and  hot 
yellows,  the  eastern  windows  of  Francis  the  Beadle  are  yet  more 
furious  in  color,  but  in  the  golden  twilight  of  their  altitude  they 
content  the  eye.  This  church  is,  when  all  is  said,  like  the  rest  of  the 
great  Spanish,  very  grand,  comi)lex  yet  lordly,  dim  yet  glorious. 
Street’s  word  for  it,  at  the  last,  is  “awful  solemnity.” 


UTILLA,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  BAY  ISLANDS,  HON¬ 
DURAS  /.  '/ 

The  (li'piirtiiu'iit  (»f  llu'  Bay  Islands  consists  of  tliosix  islands, 
I'tilla,  Ruatan,  Bonacca,  Ilclcnc,  Jiarbarat,  and  Monal, 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  an  arm  of  the  ('aribbean 
Sea,  Jionacea,  the  most  easterly  of  the  group,  having  been 
discovered  by  ('olumbus  on  his  fcnirth  voyage  in  ]o()2. 

Historians  inform  us  that  the  Bay  Islands  were  thickly  populated 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  native  Indians,  who  were  captured 
and  held  as  slaves,  not  being  released  until  about  IboO,  when  the 
captain  general  of  (luatemala  transferred  what  few  remained  to  the 
continent,  thus  leaving  the  islands  depopulated  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  are  at  present  |)oj)idated  wholly  by  English-speaking 
people. 

The  first  family  to  settle  in  the  islands  was  that  of  Joseph  Cooper, 
who  came  to  I'tilla  from  (hand  Camans,  finding  upon  landing  two 
lone  American  young  men,  Samuel  and  Joshua  Warren  by  name. 
A  few  years  later  came  Mark  (1.  Morgan,  an  American  from  Phila- 
<lelphia.  The  descendants  of  these  men  now  iidiabit  the  islands. 
'I'hese  pioneei-s  were  not,  as  might  be  inferred,  fugitives  from  justice, 
but  men  of  Puritan  stock,  all  seafarers  imbued  with  the  same  spirit 
of  adventure  that  moved  such  men  as  Daniel  Boone,  David  ('rocket, 
and  Sam  Houston,  and  who,  inspired  by  wanderlust,  found  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  island  so  ideal  that  they  planted  their  stakes  deep  and 
said,  “Alabama”  -  here  we  rest. 

Emigrants  from  (Irand  ('amans  and  other  British  colonies  con¬ 
tinued  to  arriv’o  until  by  IS.^2  there  was  so  large  a  grouj)  that  they 
petitioned  the  governor  of  Belize  to  accept  and  administer  them  as  a 
British  cohuiy,  which  he  did  and  continued  to  do  until  about  IStiO, 
when  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  Rej)ublic  of  Honduras.  The  change 
of  administration  somewhat  discouraged  the  inhabitants  at  first, 
but  they  soon  learned  that  the  laws  of  Honduras  were  equally  just, 
equitable,  liberal  and  allowed  all  the  privileges  in  the  pursuit  of  life 
and  happiness  that  they  had  enjoyed  under  British  rule.  The  pres¬ 
ent  (iov'crnor,  R.  Barahona  Mejia,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Roatan, 
the  capital,  is  very  popular  and  his  administration  is  giving  general 
satisfaction. 
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Tlio  Bay  Islands  have  been  called  the  “lazy  man’s  Paradise,”  not 
that  the  inhabitants  are  necessarily  indolent,  hut  simply  because  a 
large  amount  of  labor  is  superlluous,  nature  providing  nearly  all 
man’s  wants  here,  as  in  most  tropical  regions.  Farming  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry,  yet  there  is  not  a  plow  in  the  islands.  Corn,  beans, 
rice,  potatoes,  casara,  coco,  pumpkins,  and  similar  crops  arc  planted 
simply  by  scratching  the  ground,  leaving  the  seed,  and  awaiting 
harvest  time,  the  soil  being  so  fertile  that  abundant  crops  are  gath¬ 
ered  without  cultivation  of  any  description.  Frost  is  unknown  in 
the  v'erdant  islands,  and  owing  to  the  strong  sea  breeze  which  blows 
almost  continually  extreme  heat  is  never  experienced,  90°  in  the 
shade  being  an  unusually  high  temperature. 

(’oconuts  are  the  principal  export,  approximately  10,000,000  being 
sent  annually  to  the  Imited  States,  while  plantains  and  other  fruits 
are  exported  in  more  limited  quantities.  Shipbuilding  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  industry  in  the  islands,  the  firm  of  Lem  Cooper  &  Bros,  having 
constructed  a  number  of  sailing  vessels  of  various  sizes,  including 
three-masted  schooners;  while  the  houses  of  D.  Warren  &  Sons, 
Cooper  &  Morgan,  Hunter  &  Morgan,  and  F.  ().  McNab  &  Bro.i.  are 
prominent  shippers.  The  heads  of  these  last-mentioned  firms  are 
descendents  of  the  first  four  men  who  settled  in  the  islands  in  1836. 

On  the  islands  there  are  14  churches  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
denomination,  with  approximately  700  members;  and  6  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  denomination,  with  about  300  members, 
both  sects  having  successful  Sunday  schools.  The  grade  schools  are 
of  as  high  a  standard  as  that  of  the  Republic,  attendance  being  com¬ 
pulsory  for  10  months  of  the  year.  At  Utilla  there  are  three  teachei*s 
In  the  school  system.  American  textbooks  exclusively  are  used. 
V^isitom  frequently  remark  that  the  social  life  on  the  islands  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  United  States. 

Probably  not  over  10  or  lo  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  islands  is  in 
use  (not  to  say  cultivated)  and  capital  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
Government.  Only  three  of  the  islands  are  inhabited — Utilla,  Rua- 
tan,  and  Bonacca,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  .'>,()()(). 
Utilla  is  a  rather  flat  formation,  with  an  elevation  of  from  50  to  60 
feet  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills;  Ruatan  is  600  to  700  feet  high, 
and  Bonacca  attains  an  altitude  of  approximately  1,200  feet.  The 
coconut  gardens  extend  along  the  coast  only,  leaving  the  interior 
free  from  use  and,  as  yet,  in  virgin  forest.  Communication  is  by 
water  entirely,  as  not  a  single  wagon  road  extends  along  the  fringes 
of  the  islands,  which  are  populated,  and  there  is  not  a  wagon  to  be 
found.  Many  thousands  of  heads  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  Angora  goats 
could  be  supported  on  the  islands  without  any  food  except  the  pas¬ 
ture  indigenous  to  these  islands,  with  their  perpetual  season  like  May 
and  June  in  the  States. 


Axdukw  Du'ksox  Wiiitk,  noted  diplomat,  author,  and  educator, 
died  at  his  home  at  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  Xovemher  4.  IhlS.  Dr.  White 
had  attained  remarkahle  distinction  in  both  academic  and  public 
service.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  ('ornell  University,  and  ren¬ 
dered  valualde  service*  for  many  years  as  tlie  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  I’nited  States  in  (lermany  and  Russia  and  as  peace  com¬ 
missioner  to  The  IIa<;ue. 

Andrew  I).  Wliite  was  horn  at  Homer,  X.  V.,  X^ovemher  7,  KS;i2. 
He<;raduated  from  Vale  University  in  l<sr)3  with  the  decree  of  A.  IT, 
and  after  spendinji  two  years  in  Europe,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
student  at  tlie  Sorhonne  and  C'ollege  de  Erajice  and  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  served  with  the  American  legation  at  St.  Petersburg, 
lie  returned  to  America.  He  also  had  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale: 

LL.  I),  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Uornell,  Yale,  and  others: 

L.  11.  I),  from  Uolumhia:  Ph.  1).  from  the  University  of  Jena:  and 
1).  ('.  L.  from  Oxford,  England.  He  was  professor  of  history  and 
Englisli  literature  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  one  year,  and 
for  several  years  delivered  lectures  on  liist(»iy  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
Michigan,  Leland  Stanford,  and  Tulane  Univei-sity.  » 

In  1S()2  he  was  elected  to  the  Xew  York  State  senate*,  and  during  i 

his  service  in  tin*  legislature  he  secured  tlie  passage  of  a  hill  incorpo¬ 
rating  Cornell  Univeisity.  The  University  of  Cornell,  which  has  as  ' 
many  if  not  more  Latin  American  students  than  any  other  Xorth 
American  college,  owes  the  success  of  its  early  years  to  Dr.  White. 

He  was  its  first  president  and  contributed  |)ersonally  S3()(), ()()()  to  its 
endowment  fund.  Later  he  endowed  the  school  of  history  and  ' 

political  scien<-(*  connecteil  with  Cornell  by  donating  to  it  bis  liis- 
torical  liluary  of  alxuit  40, ()()()  volumes. 

Dr.  White*  was  Unit(*d  Stat(*s  commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo  in 
1.S71,  and  was  appoint(*d  minist(*r  to  (lermany  in  1S70,  during  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes’s  administration.  From  1S02  until  iSOt  he  was  the 
United  States  minister  to  Russia.  In  ISOti  and  llSt(7  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission,  ami  in  1S07  President  McKinley 
ap|)ointed  him  ambassador  to  (iermany,  where  lie  served  until 
He  was  an  ollicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France  and  first  president 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  has  been  an  oflicer  and 
member  of  several  other  learned  societies.  The  literary  activity  of 
Dr.  White  covered  a  wide  field,  including  educational,  biographical, 
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historical,  political,  diplomatic,  financial,  and  other  subjects.  Among 
his  works  may  he  mentioned  “The  Greater  States  of  ('ontinental 
Europe,”  “The  ^'i-ench  llevoliition,”  “Paper  Money  Inflation  in 
France,”  “Democracy  and  h^ducation,”  etc. 

Senor  Don  VTcente  Reyes  Palazuelos,  senator  of  the  Province 
of  Santiago,  ('bile,  died  in  Santiago  July  6,  lOlS.  Senor  Reyes  was 
born  October  24,  1SJ.5,  in  Santiago,  and  after  being  gra<hiated  from 
the  College  of  Law  of  the  Xational  Institute  in  l!S58  began  his  polit¬ 
ical  career  as  representative  from  Valparaiso,  followed  by  a  similar 
appointment  from  the  Province  of  Talca,  and  at  a  later  time  was 
made  president  of  the  senate,  being  identified  with  the  conservative 
element  and  becoming  representative  from  the  Province  of  ('o(iuimho, 
as  well  as  secretary  of  public  instruction.  Of  a  cultured  familv  and 
possessing  a  sujierior  education,  Senor  Reyes  was  indej)endent 
and  liberal  in  his  views,  although  never  going  so  far  as  to 
pass  the  hounds  of  discretion.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to 
journalism,  having  published  in  1^1  Kerrocarril  and  other  periodicals 
a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  national  customs  and,  with  mild  iroin* 
not  unlike  that  of  Thackeray,  attacking  passing  superstitions  and 
foibles.  In  financial  circles  also  he  was  a  national  figure,  having 
been  president  of  the  Farmei's’  Bank  at  one  time.  Senor  Reyes  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  office  of  senator 
from  Santiago  at  the  time  of  his  death,  by  which  the  Republic  of 
('bile  loses  one  of  her  most  devoted  leaders  and  Pan  Americanism 
a  staunch  friend. 

Granville  Stuart,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  during  President  Gleveland’s  second 
term,  to  1897,  died  at  Missoula,  Montana,  on  October  2,  1918. 

By  his  death  Montana  lost  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  her  pio¬ 
neers  and  the  one  to  whom  the  credit  belongs  of  first  discovering 
gold  in  that  State.  He  had  served  an  honorable  career  as  pioneer 
historian,  miner,  teacher,  and  diplomat.  Granville  Stuart  was  the 
oldest  citizen  in  Montana  in  point  of  residence. 

Granville  Stuart  was  born  in  Glarksburg,  West  Virginia,  in  1844,  but 
soon  after  moved  to  Iowa.  Although  recognized  throughout  the 
West  as  a  scholar  of  depth  and  distinction  Mr.  Stuart  received  his 
learning  by  means  of  toil  outside  of  regular  working  hours.  In 
1852  the  family  moved  to  California,  and  a  few  years  later  Granville 
Stuart  came  to  Montana,  where  he  I’omained  a  citizen  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  One  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  the  State  is  his 
book  “Montana  as  It  is,”  which  depicts  early  life  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Stuart,  while  minister,  made  his  residence  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  was  accredited  to  both  Paraguay  and  iTuguay.  His 
family  was  among  the  first  settlors  in  Virginia. 
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William  Henrv  Robertson,  rnitecl  .States  consul  general  at 
Buenos  Aires,  wjis  horn  in  Virginia,  June  26,  186J.  He  received  his 
elementary  education  through  private  tutors,  attended  private 
schools,  and  later  entered  the  I’niversity  of  Virginia.  On  leaving 
college  Mr.  Rohertson  engagetl  in  business  in  the  District  of  ('olumhia 
for  several  years,  and  in  1SS,5  was  appointed  commercial  agent  at 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick.  The  following  year  he  was  transferred  to 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  years  later  (IScSS)  he  was  detailed 
to  a  similar  |)ost  at  Port  Hope. 

Few  men  have  had  such  a  diversified  public  career  as  Mr.  Rohert¬ 
son  when  we  consider  that  in  1SS9  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  consul  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland;  retired  on  May  5,  1891,  and  again 
entered  the  service  in  1893  as  consul  at  Hamburg,  where  he  remained 
until  1897  and  again  retired.  Mr.  Rohertson  later  accepted  an 
appointment  as  consular  agent  at  Arnprior,  Ontario,  and  once  more 
retired  to  associate  himself  with  a  financial  concern  doing  business 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  In  1907,  after  formal  examination, 
Mr.  Rohertson  reentered  the  consular  service  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 
IVo  years  later  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  consul  general  at 
Tangier,  Morocco,  and  on  May  2,  1910,  he  was  transferred  to  the  con¬ 
sulate  general  at  Callao,  Peru.  After  two  years  he  was  nominated 
consul  general  at  Moscow,  Russia,  and  was  consul  at  Manchester, 
England,  from  1913  to  1915.  He  was  then  sent  to  he  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires  where  he  holds  the  position  at  the  present  time. 

John  H.  Rosseter,  vice  president  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and 
director  of  operations  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  was  horn 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.  When  only  13  years  old  he  entered  the 
(‘inploy  of  the  San  Francisco  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  by 
remaiiiHig  with  that  concern  continuously  he  received  the  knowledge 
and  experience  that  warranted  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  summon  him  for  the  important  position  he  now  holds. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Rosseter  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  regular  steamship  service  between  San  PYancisco  and 
the  ports  of  the  w’est  coast  of  South  America.  He  is  also  well  posted 
on  the  conditions  of  oriental  and  European  shipping.  Aside  from 
being  vice  president  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Mr.  Rosseter  has  been  tlie 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
and  it  was  under  his  direction  that  several  new  vessels  were  brought 
under  the  American  flag  and  put  regularly  into  trans-Pacific  service. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Rosseter  made  an  extensive  trip  into  the  Far  East 
and  the  San  Francisco  house  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  Asiatic 
business,  its  activities  coinciding  with  the  IMioat  menace,  which  has 
caused  Asiatic  produce  formerly  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  be  shijiped 
over  the  Pacific  and  through  San  Francisco.  The  Shipping  Board  is 
congratulating  itself  on  obtaining  Mr.  Rossetor’s  services. 
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.1.  Loris  S(  11AKFKI5,  vico  jiresideiit  ami  treusuror  of  \V.  R.  tlracp 
ct  ('o.  and  also  jirosidont  of  W.  R.  (Irace  &  Co’s  hank,  was  horn 
in  Xow  York  city  in  1S()7.  lie  was  oducatiMl  in  tho  public  schools 
of  Xow  York  and  attended  the  College  of  the  ('ity  of  New  York. 
When  l.A  years  old  he  hoj^an  his  husinoss  career  as  a  junior  clerk  in  the 
house  of  W.  R.  (Irace  &  (^o.,  and  had  the  advantage  of  iweiving  his 
training  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  William  R.  (Jrace,  the 
founder  of  the  house,  lie  has  filled  practically  every  position  in 
the  house-  and  when  the  firm  was  ineorporatod  in  1S5)4  he  hecaine 
its  treasurer  and  later  vice  president  and  director.  Mr.  Schaefer  is  well 
posted  on  conditions  in  South  America,  having  made  several  trips 
to  that  country,  and  at  |)resent  is  the  president  of  the  Xitrato  Agen¬ 
cies  (\).  Among  his  other  husiness  activities  he  is  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Steamship  ('o.  and  the  Grace  Steam- 
ship  ('().;  president  of  the  Bank  of  Xassau  ('ounty,  and  a  director  of 
the  ('orn  Kxchange  Bank  of  Xew  York.  Jle  is  also  connected  with 
a  numher  of  charitahle  institutions. 

Lawrkxck  H.  SiiEARMAX,  vico  president  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  (\).,  is 
another  of  the  officers  of  that  firm  who  worked  his  way  upward 
from  the  ranks  and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  American 
husiness  men  with  a  truly  international  comprehension  of  ocean 
shipping.  Mr.  Shearman  entered  the  employ  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  ('o. 
as  an  accountant  in  ISSS.  After  a  few  years  in  various  capacities  in 
the  office  in  Xew  York  he  went  to  Lima,  Peru,  in  1S97  and  hecamo 
manager  of  the  Lima  house  and  its  suhsidiaries.  He  returned  to 
Xew  York  in  1904  and  was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
Shearman  until  recently  was  connected  with  the  United  States 
Shi])ping  Board,  being  shipping  adviser  to  the  American  section  of 
the  Interallied  marine  council  in  London  and  shipping  advisor  to 
Gen.  Pershing  in  France. 

Ki'cf.xio  (\  Xok,  president  of  the  firm  of  Eugenio  ('.  Xoe  &  ('o. 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  husiness  men  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  was  horn  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Xovem- 
her  12,  1S71,  hut  since  eaidy  childhood  has  been  a  resident  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  He  was  educated  in  the  (’olegio  del  Salvador  in  Buenos  Aires, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  after  making  an 
unusually  brilliant  record,  particularly  in  the  field  of  literature. 

While  very  young  Mr.  Xoe  entered  upon  his  successful  husiness 
career.  Aside  from  his  duties  in  the  commercial  world,  Mr.  Xoe 
lakes  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country, 
hi'ing  president  of  the  (’hamher  of  Syndical  C'ommerce,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  directorates  of  tho  following  firms:  La  Imperial: 
The  Argentine  Insurance  Go.  (“Companfa  Argentina  de  Seguros"): 
‘‘Quehrachales  Fintina  and  Uompahia  Introductora  de  Argentina.’ 
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He  is  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  general  arbitration  between 
Argentina  and  the  Ignited  States  and  a  delegate  to  the  Argentim* 
Conference  of  Industry,  (’ommerce,  and  Production. 

Mr.  No^’s  jiersonality  is  a  combination  of  the  practical  and  the 
ideal.  His  ))oems  are  published  by  some  of  the  leading  magazines  of 
the  Continent,  and  among  his  several  works  of  worthy  literary  merit 
may  be  mentione<l  books  of  poetry  entitled,  ‘‘Claros  de  Luna’’  (‘‘By 
Moonlight”):  and  “Primaverales’’  (“Spring  Songs").  Mr.  Noe,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  connected  with  the  various  enterprises  men¬ 
tioned,  has  undertaken  the  representation  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  giving  generously  of  his  already  overtaxed 
time  to  promote  the  jiropaganda  of  peace  between  the  Americas 
through  the  channels  of  the  Bulletin. 

PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES 


The  Galapagos  Islands,  by  George  McCutcheon  McBride,  in  the 
September  number  of  The  Geographical  Review'  (New  York),  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  this  hitherto  out  of  the  way  group  of 
Ecuador’s  insular  possessions.  Visited  but  seldom,  their  material 
resources  and  possibilities  claimed  but  scant  attention  until  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  made  them  a  valuable  asset  because 
of  their  geographical  position  and  several  fine  harbors  for  ocean 
vessels.  Their  unusual  and,  in  some  instances,  uni(|ue  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  have  offered  interesting  problems  to 
scientists,  but  to  the  general  jiublic  these  islands  have  remained  but 
little  known  for  centuries,  wdierefore  the  following  rather  extensive 
reproduction  of  Mr.  McBride’s  informative  article.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  McBride  attaches  to  the  article  the  following  explanatory  note: 

(The  for  this  artiflo  camci  from  an  accountof  a  voyage?  to  the  (Jalapagos 

IslandH  madoin  l!KIti-7  hySefior  I)oii  Xicolas  ff.  Martinez,  formerly  of  the  Oh.servatory 
of  Quito,  Ecuador.  Thin  aeeount  was  first  puhlish(?d  in  full  in  Milt)  in  2:1  numhers  of 
El  T/;l<''grafoof  Quito,  two  extracts  having  appejared  previously  in  La  I’rejnsaof  Amhato, 
Ee-uador,  in  Itlll  and  I9L‘I,  respectively.  I)r.  John  Kunst  of  Chicago,  111.,  mad(‘ a 
translation  of  the  entire  account  and  sent  it  with  the  translation  to  the  editor  of  the 
K<‘view.  It  has  been  used  in  [eart  as  the  basis  for  the;  prese!nt  study.) 

The  (ialapagos  Islands,  sometimes  calleel  “The?  }iauiit(?d  Isles”  (Las  Islas  Encaii- 
tadas;,  an<l  in  1892  officially  renameel  the  ‘‘An-hipf'dago  Colon  ”  in  honor  of  Columbus, 
lie  astride*  the-  Eepiateir,  abe*ut  tint)  mile-s  e,l'f  the-  e-e)st  eif  Ee-liaeleir  aliel  S.'et)  lllile-s  .seuith- 
we-st  III  I'aiiama.  The-y  were-  elise-e,vere-el  in  lo;!"),  twe-nty-twei  ye-ars  afte-r  llalbeta  first 
sighte-el  the-  wate-rs  e,f  the-  .South  .Se?a  aiiel  thre-e-  ye-ars  afte-r  I'izarree  hael  eive-rthre>wii  the? 
Ine-a  Emjeire.  Tomas  de  Jle-rlaiiga,  thirel  bishe)|)  e,f  I'anama,  was  the?  elise-eevere-r. 


Top;  Map  sliowjim  mlvanlaiioous  ItH’ulion  of  (la*  islamis  in  roiian!  to  irailo  n»u(os.  Uoitonv  Tlu*  t;alaprt.i:o;< 
Islands,  from  (ho  Mrhish  Admirally  oharl,  No.  piil>lisho»l  Soaloofroduolion.  liJ.tVVMHiP. 
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While  .-ailiiiir  fniin  the  isthmus  for  the  newly  eoiKjuered  Pern  he  was  hecalined  and 
(•arrie<l  hy  ocean  currents  far  out  fnun  sliore.  Short  of  water  and  with  the  supply  of 
feed  for  the  horses  on  hoard  almost  exhausted,  tin*  navi, valors  land<‘d  on  an  island 
toward  which  the  ocean  drift  had  carried  them.  They  fotind  little  water  or  forage,  hut 
saw  irr<*at  nnmhers  of  lar^e  land  turtles  (Spanish  ealapagos)  big  enough  to  carry  a  man 
on  their  backs. 

Tin*  discover(*rs  gave  no  name  to  the  islands;  but.  because  of  the  abundance  of 
tnrtl(*s  found  by  subsequent  visitors,  the  group  soon  came  to  be  known  among  tin* 
Spaniards  as  the  Islands  of  the  (Jalapagos.  Such  nam(*s  as  Santa  Gertrudis,  Tierra 
de  Carlos  IV.  Qnita  Sneho,  etc.,  were  giv(*n  to  tin*  individual  islands.  Tin* 
archi|K*lago  was  (*ntirely  nninhabitt*il  wh(*n  discov(*r(*d  and  remained  so  for  IKK)  years. 
Dnritig  tin*  sixt(*enth  atid  sevente(*tith  ('entnri(*s  it  was  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the 
buccaneers,  who  found  the  islatnls  conv(*niently  situat(*d  as  a  bast*  from  which  to  raid 
the  Spanish  towns  of  the  west  coast  and  to  which  th(*ycould  return  for  the  division  of 
the  sjtoils.  The.se  adventurers  gave  names  of  their  own  to  the  different  islands,  calling 
them  after  |M“rsonag(*s  j)romin(*nt  in  English  history  of  their  time — Chatham,  Albe- 
marh*.  .Iatn<*s  (St(*wart),  Charles  (Stewart),  Xarborough,  etc.  lloth  former  sets  of 
nanu*s  have*  b(*en  r(*placed  by  the  Ecuatlorian  Govertiment.  which  has  rechristen(*d 
tin*  grou]).  using  nann*s  of  thase  connected  with  the  discovery  of  America.  So  we  find 
in  odicial  ])ublications  that  the  islands  are  now  styled  .San  Cristobal.  Santa  Maria, 
Pitita.  Pinzon.  Isabel.  Fernatidina.  etc. 

Tin*  first  ollicial  exploration  of  the  Galapagos  was  undertaken  in  1703  by  Alonzo  de 
Torres,  of  the  Royal  Spanish  fleet.  After  a  hasty  visit  to  the  islands,  lasting  only  a 
few  days. a  tnaj)  of  tin*  grotip  \va.s  made.  As  the  Galapagos  lay  far  off  the  roittes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  shi]>s  sailing  the  Pacific  they  wen*  of  little  interest  until  the  lieginning  of  the 
nin(*t(*<*nth  c(*ntury.  At  that  time  citizens  of  the  TTiited  States  brought  them  to  the 
fun*.  Am(*rican  whalers,  having  largely  exhausted  the  Atlantic  Ocean  grounds, 
bt*gan  to  voyage  farther  in  s(*arch  of  hunting  fields. 

In  IK3I  an  Ecuadorian,  Gen.  .lose  \illamil,  after  investigating  conditions  in  the 
i-^lands,  called  tin*  attention  of  his  government  to  them,  and  the  following  year,  api)ar- 
(*ntly  for  tin*  sak<*  of  s(*curitig  r(*v(*nin*  from  th<*  whal(*rs  or  b(*cause  of  a  f(*ar  lest  an 
unclaimed  grouji  of  islatnls  which  were  asstiming  such  importance  might  pa.'-s  into 
foreign  hands,  Ecuador  sent  out  a  small  expedition  under  Col.  Ignacio  Hernandez, 
who,  on  Eebruary  12,  called  tog(*ther  the  crews  of  the  whaling  ships  then  at  the  island 
of  Charles,  and  in  their  pr(*senc(*  fortnally  took  pos.session  of  the  archipelago  in  the 
natin*  of  his  gov(*rnment.  A  little  colony  was  established  near  the  harbor.  A  few 
acres  w(*r(*  tilh*d,  though  trade  with  the  American  whaling  men  was  the  main  sujtport 
of  the  colonists,  who,  in  1837,  numbered  some  200  or  300  people. 

Mr.  McBridt'  Hkmi  hritdly  skofclios  tin*  liistorv  of  tlio  islands  from 
IS.‘i7  to  date.  It  soems  thtit  several  attempts  to  acquire  the  islands 
hy  ot  her  countries  havt*  been  made;  for  instance,  hy  Great  Britain  in 
1S.52,  hy  the  United  Stat(*s  in  1854  and  a<;ain  in  1858,  hut  these  ])roj- 
(“ctsearne  to  nothin".  F'ormer  colonists  left  many  domestic  animals, 
which  have  "rown  wild  tind  have  rapidly  increased  in  numher.  Oidy 
tin*  islands  of  ('hat ham  tind  Alhemarle  have  heen  successfully  colon- 
izt'd.  L(*tivin<;  t In*  historical  features,  Mr.  McBride  enters  ujnm  the 
int(*r(*stin"  ticcount  of  tin*  "(*olo"ical  structun*,  clinniti*,  and  l)iolo"ical 
fticts  its  follows: 

The  gn*al(*st  interest  in  the  Galapagos,  however,  attaches  not  to  lh(*ir  history,  but 
to  tin*  p(*culiariti(*s  of  tln*ir  geologic  structun*,  tln*ir  climate,  and  the  iiniipn*  place 
biologically  which  the  group  occupies.  These  have  been  the  objects  of  attention  by 
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scientistH  from  many  lands  and  on  repeated  occasions.  In  1835  when  the  KcagJr 
visited  the  islands,  the  young  scientist,  Darwin,  made  a  study  of  their  natural  history 
that  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  sub.sequent  work.  The  Swedish  botanist,  N.  J.  Ander- 
.son,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  islands  in  1852.  I.ater  Dr.  Ilabel,  the  scientist  of  the 
Ha.sBler  expedition  under  the  direction  of  l.ouis  Agassiz,  Theodor  Wolf  (as  government 
geologist  of  Ecuador),  Alexander  Agassiz  (as  leader  of  the  Alhatrnsu  expedition),  and 
others  have  investigated  various  pha.s€>s  of  the  natural  history  of  the  islands.  The 
publishetl  results  of  these  studi(*s  and  the  accounts  written  by  the  buccaneers  (on- 
stitute  almost  the  entire  source  of  information  regarding  this  peculiar  group  of  islands. 

The  Galapagos  Archipelago  is  composed  of  10  j)rincipal  islands,  with  many  smaller 
ones.  The  largest  Albemarle  (Santa  Gertrudis  of  the  Spaniards,  Isabella  of  the 
Ecuadorians)  measures  about  75  miles  in  greatest  length  by  15  in  maximum  width. 
Some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  mere  rocky  points  j)rojecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  VV5)lf  estimates  the  space  over  which  the  islands  are  scattere<l  as  some  18,000 
square  miles  and  their  combined  area  as  a  little  over  2,000  square  miles.  There  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  larger  members  of  the  group.  Each  island 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  central  cones,  from  which  the  land  slopes  gently  to  tin* 
water’s  edge,  except  on  the  southeast  side,  where  the  ocean  waves,  breaking  con¬ 
stantly  against  the  shore,  have  worn  it  back  into  abrupt  cliffs.  The  summits  of  the 
islands  vary  in  height  from  1,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet.  Seen  from  a  distance  these 
higher  points  rise  as  if  from  separate  bases,  the  low  connecting  flats  appearing  only  on 
near  approach.  Scattered  over  the  sloping  plains  from  the  shore  to  near  the  inlami 
summits  rise  thousands  of  jagged  secondary  peaks,  roughly  conical  hillocks,  that 
impart  a  strange  appearance  to  the  landscape.  The  whole  grouj)  is  volcanic.  Darwin 
believed  that  the  islands  were  entirely  oceani<‘  in  origin  and  that  each  had  risen 
.separately.  This  theory',  supported  by  Wallace  and  Agassiz,  was  undisputed  for 
many  years;  but  Baur's  study  of  the  biohtgy'  of  the  islands  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  ha<l  formerly  been  joined  together,  and  at  a  still  earlier  period  had  been 
connected  with  the  American  continent.  The  survey  of  the  ocean  topography  be¬ 
tween  ('entral  America  and  the  Galapagos,  carried  out  by  the  Albatross  expedition  in 
1885-1891  showed  the  islands  to  be  the  highest  points  of  a  submarine  elevation,  moreor 
less  circular  in  form,  sloping  up  very  gradually  from  1,000  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
This  elevation  in  turn  is  the  summit  of  an  immen.se  submerged  plateau  that  extends 
northward  past  ('t)cos  Island  almost  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  islands  is  covered  with  lava  and  volcanic  ash  ejected  from 
(■raters  in  the  central  and  secondary  cones,  t’olnett,  w’ho  visited  them  in  1794,  speaks 
of  Albemarle  and  Abingdon  as  “one  entire  clinker.’’  Over  the  lower  lands  the  lava 
shows  little  effect  of  weathering;  the  plains  are  covered  w’ith  brittle  fragments;  and 
the  surface  is  crossed  at  intervals  by  huge  streams  of  glassy  blocks  of  obsidian  as  fresh 
as  if  just  c(Kiled.  As  animals  cross  these  fields  or  pick  their  way  among  the  knife-like 
edges  of  broken  rock  their  hoof  beats  resound  as  on  a  metal  pavement.  On  the  ui)pcr 
slopes  the  lava  is  badly  decomposed,  forming  a  rich,  though  shallow,  soil. 

There  have  been  several  eruptions  recorded  since  the  time  the  islands  were  dis¬ 
covered.  In  1814,  again  in  1825.  and  again  10  years  later  volcanic  activity  was  noted 
in  some  of  the  western  islands.  In  1897  a  new  crater  on  James  Island  broke  into 
violent  activity,  pouring  enormous  streams  of  lav'a  down  the  mountain  side.  \t 
times  a  glow  may  still  be  seen  reflected  from  the  opening  made  on  that  occasion. 
Though  there  has  been  no  eruption  observed  on  Albemarle  for  many  years,  the  crater 
of  Santo  Tomas,  one  of  its  largest  cones,  contains  many  vents  from  w'hich  are  con¬ 
stantly  issuing  jets  of  steam  and  gas.  Gther  islands  are  deeply  covered  with  flows 
of  recent  date. 

(’onclusions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  islands  are  based  as  much  uiwn  the  nature 
of  the  plant  and  animal  life  found  there  as  ui)on  the  geologic  structure  of  the  group. 
To  the  traveler,  unless  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  during  an  unusually  rainy  st'ason, 


VIEWS  OF  THE  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS. 


Top:  The  whole  croup  of  island.s  is  of  volcanic  oricin,  and,  althoiich  there  have  been  no  eruptions 
for  many  years,  some  of  the  craters  contain  many  vents,  from  which  are  constantly  issuinc  jots  of 
■steam  and  cas.  Bottom:  On  the  hicher  interior  sections  of  the  larcer  islands  “a  thick  prowth  of 
forest  is  encountered,  composed  of  trees  not  larce  but  havinc  an  exuberant  foliage,  while  creepers 
cross  from  tree  to  tree  and  the  ground  is  overgroivn  with  beautiful  ferns.” 
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th(“  ‘'oiioral  aspect  is  weird  Ix^voiid  iinajjiiiin^'.  Save  for  a  narrow  Welt  of  niaiiirrove 
trc'es  that  in  places  frinire  tlie  shore  there  appears  nothins'  hut  a  broad  reach  of  jatrited 
volcanic  rock,  its  harrentn'ss  hroktui  oidy  by  solitary  stalks  of  tall  forbidditii;  cactus, 
or  scattered  cluini)s  of  stunted,  ash-colored  shrubs  whose*  leaves  have  shrunk  to  desert 
thorns.  The  few  varieties  e)f  animal  life  encountt'red  in  this  desert  /.one  are  no  less 
strantte.  Sun-bleached  shells  of  iriant  turtles  dot  the  ))lains:  Occasional  liviiiir  speci- 
inetis  may  be  seen  feedini;  tipon  the  succulent  cactus  stems.  Minis  of  a  limit(“d  nutn- 
b(*r  of  species  so  tame  they  may  be  catt^ht  in  one’s  hatids  or  knocked  down  with  a 
stick  swarm  like  flies  withiti  the  b(*lt  of  mansrrove  trees  or  sw(‘ep  over  the  black  plains 
in  search  of  insects.  The  most  common  animal  is  the  li/ard.  the  small  familiar  kind 
that  darts  from  crevices  amotiij  the  rocks,  the  lar>:('r  land  variety  cetierally  found  in 
caves  amoiifi  the  blocks  of  lava,  or  the  streal.  hideous,  s(*a  iiiuanas.  some  3  or  1  feet  iit 
letiiith.  notable  as  bein<;  the  sole  survivins;  s])ecies  of  marine  saurians  from  a  bycotK* 
au:e.  The  entire  scene  is  ty])ical  of  the  storied  desert  island,  a  littin<;  site  for  pirates’ 
rendezvous,  well  named  “The  Haunted  Isles.” 

(ioing  inland,  across  the  barren  |)lains,  one  encounters  a  region  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  arid  coastal  lands.  The  ground  rises'gently  toward  the  interior.  At  abont  otto 
feet  above  sea  level  there  occurs  a  sttdden  change  of  conditions.  The  desert  trives 
way  to  a  flourishing  growth  of  veg(*tation.  Only  a  narrow  Ix'lt  of  larger  bttt  still 
leafless  trees  marks  tin*  transition  to  this  up))er  zom*.  Hen*  a  thick  growth  of  forest 
is  encount(*r(*d  com|)os(*d  of  tn*es  not  large*  but  haviug  an  (*xub(*rant  foliage*,  while* 
eavepers  e-ross  from  tre‘e*  to  tree*,  anel  the  grounel  is  overgrown  with  be*autiful  ferns. 

Abeeve  this  fe)re*st  be*lt  and  re*ae-hing.  on  some*  eef  the*  islands,  tee  the*  e“Xtre*me*  sumtnits 
eif  the*  ronnele*el  e-one*s  e*xte*nels  a  strete-h  of  gra.sslanel,  whe*re*  he*rds  of  wild  cattle*  and 
donkeys  graze*  and  fatte*n.  Ht*ro  too  live*  giant  gala|)agos  on  islanels  whe*re*  inroads 
of  hutiters  have  nett  e*xte*rniinate*el  the*tn.  The*  soil  etf  the*se“  natural  pasture*s  is  a  eday. 
forme*el.  as  has  been  saiel.  of  lava  elee'e)mpos(*el  by  constant  moisture*  atiel  e*nrie'he*el 
with  a  elejeosit  e>f  hitmtis  that  make*s  )M>ssible*  an  abundant  growth  etf  gra.ss;  or.  as  em 
.Mbe*marle.  a  surface  heel  of  finely  pe)welt*re*d  |)umie*e*,  which,  thetugh  toe)  ])orous  tet 
re*tain  muedi  water,  has  e)ffere*el  a  feeetthetld  for  the*  feermation  of  a  cetmpae't  soel.  Run¬ 
ning  water  is  se'are-e*  even  ufton  these  jeasture*  lands:  but  the*  water  table*  lie*s  only  a 
iittle*  below  the*  surface,  anel  elrinking  ])lace*s  have*  be*e“n  e*xe’avate*el  whe*re*  the*  lay  e)f 
the*  grouml  permits  etr  where*  tiny  springs  e“me*rge*.  To  the.se*  drinking  iMuiels  the* 
animals  e-eeme*  from  greeat  elistane*es.  The*  e'attle*  are*  able  to  gee  an  unusually  leuig  time* 
witheeitt  taking  watt*r.  The  ht*avy  mists  that  settle*  em  the*  grass  se*e*m  to  su|)ply  the*ir 
tie*e*d.  The*  turtle*s  also  ae*e*ttste)meel  to  dritik  but  se*ldotn  tra\e*l  for  mile*s  tee  slake* 
their  thirst  abenit  the  beerelers  eef  the  jeoels.  With  their  slow  pae*e  they  spe*nel  many 
days  in  re*achitig  the*  watt*r.  Aftt*r  elrinking  the*ir  fill  the*y  lumbe*r  bae*k  te)  their  won1e*d 
fe*e*eling  grounels  aleeng  the  we*ll-we)rn  jeaths  that  raeliate  freun  e*ach  peenel. 

Of  all  the  islanels  in  the  worlel  neuie  eeffers  a  be*tte*r  lield  to  stuely  the  elistribution 
e>f  plant  anel  animal  life*  or  the  effect  eef  an  iseelated  e*nvironme*nt  upon  eirganic  feerms. 
Of  the  20  kinels  of  lanel  birds  de*se*ribe*el  by  Harwin  all  but  erne  were  pee*uliar  to  the* 
(ialapagees  while*  ne*arly  2(M)  e)f  the*  f(H)  s|)e*e*ie*s  e)f  plants  that  have  be*en  founel  are 
e*e)nfineel  entirely  to  this  gronj)  eif  islanels.  The*  gre*at  lanel  turtles  exist  in  tio  other 
jtlace  ti|K)n  the  gleebe*.  He*r(*  aleene  sur\ives  that  strange*  .saurian,  the  sea  igtiana  to 
which  re*fer(*ne*e*  has  alre*idy  be*e*n  maele*.  Oidy  eeiie*  spe*e*ies  of  native*  mammal  has 
be*e*n  feuinel  -a  small  rexle-nl.  like*wise*  e*nele*mi(*.  about  the*  size*  of  a  rat.  See  elistinct 
are*  both  the;  fauna  and  the*  flora  and  so  elive*rse*  een  the  diffe*re*nt  islanels  that  the*y  point 
te)  a  leuig  |M*rie)<l  of  isolate*)!  ile*ve*lopme*nt  whate*ve*r  the*  souri*e;  from  whii'h  lhe*y  e*ame. 

The*  i*e)ne*lusions  arrive*il  at  by  Darwin  and  e*onfirme*el  by  Ah*xande*r  .Agassiz  have* 
bee*n  borne  e)Ul  in  later  re*.se*arch.  that  "its  fleira  *  *  *  i.><  e*mine*ntly  Ame*ri<*an. 

while*  its  fautia  at  e*ve*ry  j)oint  elise:lose*s  its  aflinity  to  the*  M(*xican  ('e*ntral.  or  South 
Amerie*an  and  e*ve*ti  We*st  Inelian  types.”  In  spite*  of  the*  disiani*e*  that  se*parate*s 
the*m  from  the*  mainland,  the*  (ialajeagos  Islands  are*  we*ll  situate*)!  te)  re*)*e*iv)*  )*))ntri- 


ON  TDK  CAI-AI’ACOS  ISl.ANDS, 


Top:  A  villaKO  on  tho  Ishim)  of  Allx'marlo  (rpiiamod  Isabela  by  the  Eouaclorians),  tbo  larpesl  of  the 
group.  Hottom:  Turtle  hunters  astride  a  pair  of  the  giant  turtles  (called  galapagm  in  S])anishf 
peculiar  to  the  islands  to  which  they  have  given  the  name. 
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butions  of  plant  and  animal  life  from  the  continents.  They  lie  at  the  meetinj;  place 
of  two  ocean  currents,  both  of  which  come  directly  from  coasts  that  mi^tht  contribute 
to  this  life.  The  Humboldt  current,  duriii"  !i  months  of  the  year  when  the  trades 
arc  blowiii"  constantly,  divides  into  two  branches  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  the  larfter 
mie  veerini:  westward  toward  the  (lalajtafios.  Its  velocity  is  very  great,  sometimes 
0.-;  much  as  75  miles  a  day;  so  that  under  favorable  circumstances  H  or  10  days  would 
suffice  to  carry  drifting  objects  to  the  i.slands.  From  the  northeast  a  warm  »'urrent 
that  has  come  down  along  the  coast  of  Central  America  enters  this  same  region.  The 
meeting  of  the  different  streams  j)roduces  what  has  been  called  “current  doldrums." 
the  current  turning  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind . 
The  fact  that  the  current  from  the  southeast  is  cold  and  that  it  flows  along  a  desert 
coast  where  few  streams  enter  the  s(‘a.  while  the  north(‘rn  current  has  a  higher  temper¬ 
ature  and  bathes  a  shore  whose  numerous  torrents  in  the  rainy  season  come  laden 
with  .s<Hliment  probaljly  accounts  for  the  greater  n'semblance  of  fauna  and  flora  to 
those  of  Central  America.  The  Alhatrosx  observers  rejxjrted  the  ocean  floor  covered 
with  decajing  vegetable  matter  far  out  along  this  northern  drift.  This  seems  suffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  the  presi-nce  and  the  character  of  life  uixtii  the  islands  w-ithout  jm'- 
supjKisint:  a  former  actual  land  connection.  Alban  Stewart  after  a  y<‘ar  spent  on  the 
islands  and  a  careful  stu<ly  of  their  flora  considers  that  the  botanical  evidence  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  a  |X)sitive  ar>:ument  against  any  former  conn(*ction  with  the  continent. 

The  climate  of  the  (ialapagos  is  far  from  erpiatorial.  The  presence  of  cold  water 
from  the  Humlxihlt  current  reduces  still  further  the  mild  tem|)erature  to  be  expected 
in  an  oceanic  climate.  Darwin  rc-|K)rte<l  a  teni|)erature  of  (it)°  F.  1  foot  below  th<^ 
surface  on  the  .southeast  side  of  Albemarle,  and  Wolf  records  surface  temperatures  of 
70  and  7'.j°  F.  at  s<-veral  fajints  between  th(^  islands.  So  marked  is  the  effect  of  the 
cold  current  that,  while  the  geograjdiical  eipiator  pas,ses  directly  through  the  group 
of  islatids.  the  thermal  equator  lies  some  distance  north,  throughout  many  months 
departing  over  20'’'  of  latitude  from  the  gcsigrajdiical  line.  This  favors  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strong  .southeast  trades  at  the  islands  during  most  of  tin*  year.  A  further 
contributing  influence  to  the  c(x<l  temperature  of  the  <x'ean  in  this  region  is  probably 
found  in  the  ui>welling  of  cold  water  from  the  <x-ean  flepths.  Th(‘H<!  factors  combine 
to  make  the  < ialapagos  cixjler  than  any  other  etpiatorial  land  at  so  near  sea  level.  Even 
on  the  lowlands  the  heat  is  imxlifierl.  but  the  effect  of  air  currents  from  off  a  c<xil 
Water  .surface  i.s  most  striking  as  one  ascmids  the  slopes  toward  iht!  ititerior. 

The  y.one.s  of  vegetation  ainjady  noticc-d  find  their  (‘xplanalion  in  the  varyitig 
rnete<>rological  contl'tions  that  exist  at  different  levels.  Doth  in  temjterature  and 
moisture  is  this  difference  notable,  'riiough  continuous  records  are  lackitig,  tier 
ob.-ervations  tnade  by  scientists  at  tlifferent  siriisons  of  tin;  year  give  a  fairly  accunilt! 
idea  of  the  climate.  While  near  sea  level  the  temperalurt!  often  ri.ses  to  !)()°  F.  (even 
higher  in  (daces  slieltered  from  the  wind;,  Wolf  ftiiiml  a  fall  of  I  or  2"  for  cfvery  1(10 
meters  of  ascetit.  ('[x/n  the  rniddb?  slopr^s,  some  UH>  to  (i(M)  feet  above  (he  sea,  the 
average  t.emi<erature  was  h;.ss  than  70'  F.  On  the  snmtnit  of  the  hill  of  San  .loa<|nin 
iti  (.'hathaiii  Island,  at  an  elevation  givtm  as  2,;{;$0  fetU,  he  rtsonled  a  midday  teinjier- 
ature  of  57.2'  F.  during  heavy  mist  atid  a  strong  stnitheast  wind.  '1  luin?  is  little 
variation  from  day  to  day  and  no  inarke<l  seastjiial  difference.  A  (uissing  <  loml  or 
the  (»res»;nce  of  a  fog  (»roduceH  greater  change  of  teiiqx-ralure  than  do  I  In;  seasotis, 
while  the  great<;st  range  occurs  from  <lay  U>  night,  .\fter  sumlown  it  becomes  actually 
f:old  on  the  higher  hills,  and  travelers  who  (tass  tin-  nights  there  in  the  o|)en  air 
huddle  alxxit  their  caiiqi  fires  even  during  the  milder  months  of  (he?  year. 

The  northern  i-lands  lie  iimre  within  the  influence  of  the  warmer  o<ean  waters 
from  the  (iiilf  of  Panama,  tho.se  toward  the  south  receiving  the  full  effect  of  tin*  cold 
ilijmlxddt  current  'I'he  low  t,em|<eralure  of  the  ocean  water  has  made  (xissildc  the 
o'ciirrenci;  fif  Viine  forms  of  life  rarely  found  ((Utside  the  higher  latitudes.  Several 
kinds  of  seals  are  cf,inrnon,  among  them  tif.aria  australis,  found  also  on  the  coasf.  of 
Peru  and  t'hile  and  about  'lie  islands  of  Tierra  <lel  Fuego.  Penguins,  whose  range  is 
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^t'lierally  restricted  to  the  coast  of  subjjolar  regions,  are  here  found  directly  upon 
tlie  Equator;  and  the  great  albatross,  so  common  about  Cape  Horn,  has  followed  the 
cold  current  toward  the  north,  nesting  by  hundreds  upon  the  island  of  Hood. 

In  amount  of  moisture  the  zones  of  elevation  are  still  more  marked.  The  lower 
levels  are  almost  rainless.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  some  .showers 
may  fall,  but  com))letely  rainless  years  are  not  unknown.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
is  such  that  any  water  which  may  fall  immediately  disappears  beneath  the  rock- 
strewn  surface.  Some  who  have  visited  the  islands  in  unusual  seasons  have  been 
surpri.sed  to  find  the  lower  lands  green  with  vegetation;  but  in  normal  years  there  is 
a  serious  lack  of  moisture. 

In  contrast  with  the  desert  conditions  characteristic  of  the  slopes  near  the  sea 
the  ui)lands  are  bountifully  supplied  with  moisture,  besides  a  well-marked  period 
of  fr<*qucnt  conventional  showers  extending  from  Februarv-  to  May  when  the  south¬ 
east  trades  are  interru])ted  and  equatorial  calms  i)revail.  there  is  a  so-called  summer, 
a))i)roximately  from  June  to  January,  wlien,  though  the  tropical  downpours  have 
ceased,  the  hills  are  drenched  in  dense  mists  (ganias)  suflicient  to  keep  the  roads 
lilted  with  mini,  make  books  and  ])aper8  mold  in  a  short  time,  and  quickly  rust 
unpainted  iron.  Light  rains  may  fall  here  at  any  season.  On  the  southeast  .side 
of  the  islands,  as  on  corresironding  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  moist  zone  extends  several 
hundred  feet  lower,  while  the  northern  exposures,  sheltered  from  the  rain-bearing 
winds,  present  a  striking  contrast  in  their  relatively  arid  character. 

It  is  upon  tho.se  high  aloi)es  that  the  few  human  .settlements  have  been  made. 
Only  laborers  re(iuired  to  handle  cargoes  live  beside  the  landing  places.  On  the 
island  of  Charles  (.Santa  Maria  of  the  Sj)aniard.s,  Eloreana  of  the  Ecuadorians)  Darwin 
found  a  ])enal  colony  ociui)ied  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  sugar  cane,  fruits,  and 
many  v(>getabh“s.  'I'he  hacienda  on  Chatham  Island  i)roduces  chietly  sugar,  but 
its  workmen  raise  also  coffee,  grains,  and  fruit.  Hides  and  turtle  oil,  with  sulphur 
from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  form  the  ])rincipal  j)roducts  of  the  one  State  on  .Mberniarle. 
Its  ])eoi)le  arc*  well  .sujq)lied  with  beef  or  turtle  meat  and  raise  enough  to  provide 
for  their  own  needs  on  the  small  patches  of  <'ultivatod  land.  No  other  islands  have 
been  oecupied. 

'I'lie  Galapagos  are  not  likely  to  become  a  j)urely  agricultural  colony.  The  restricted 
area  of  tillable  .soil  makes  that  improbable.  Other  re.sources.  however,  may  be  de¬ 
veloped.  The  giant  turtles  will  sujeply  oil  and  meat  for  a  few  inhabitant.s  for  some 
time  to  come.  Their  flesh  is  tasty.  Dampier  .said  of  them;  "They  are  large  and  fat, 
and  so  sweet  that  no  pullet  eats  more  ]>le!usaully."  I'or  this  verj-  reiuson  they  are 
already  «‘xtiuct  on  Chatliam  and  wouhl  not  long  survive  the  genend  .settlement  of 
the  islands,  (\inlrary  to  what  has  beim  suppo.sed  there  is  little  guano  wi>rth  export¬ 
ing,  and  no  metals  can  be  (>xpe<'te<l,  considering  the  volcanic  structure  of  the  iVH'k. 
lint  slock  raising  and  exploitation  of  such  rt'stinrces  of  sulphnr,  orchilla  vtlie  lichen 
jirodncing  the  dye  orchil  or  archil),  and  the  marine  lift'  with  which  the  oct'an  let'ius 
and  which  may  bt-  cured  with  the  salt  dt'posils  of  the  islands,  may  supplement  agri- 
cnllnrt'  snilicienlly  to  make  a  ctmsith'rabh'  population  j>o.s,viible. 

With  till' o|)ening  of  the  Panama  ('anal  ihi'  islands  gain  an  atlvantagi'ttus  ptvsiiion. 
Their  sil.ualion,  onci*  an  obslach'  to  all  prttgrt'.ss,  lutw  bt'comes  a  valuable  a.sset. 
Directly  on  the  line  of  tratlic  from  iht'  Isihmns  to  New  Zi'alaiul  and  .Vnstndia  they 
offer  an  excellent  site  for  coaling  and  provision  stations,  .'(evt'nd  well-.shelleretl 
harbors  on  the  western  siile  of  (he  islands  are  of  easy  acct'.ss  and  alTord  gtssl  ancht>ragt‘ 
for  \  ('.s.so|s.  While  the  currents  are  ballling  and  nnci'rlain.  no  storms  visit  tht'  group 
ilnring  any  periotl  of  (he  year.  The  scari  ity  of  water  may  be  oM'rconu'.  Though 
few  surface  streams  ha\t'  been  di.scovered  water  can  bt>  fouml  at  a  little  ih']>th  t>n  (In' 
largt'i'  islands  and  soint'  slri>ams  art'  known  to  ('liter  llit'  sea  bt'low  tin'  high-tide  level. 
Ecuador  st'eins  rt'inclani  to  part  w  ith  llit'in.  and.  in  (In'  hopt' of  t'lYt'cling  iht'ir  ctiloni- 
zatioii  and  by  nniinlaining  clost'r  inlerconrst'  with  llit'in,  no  doubt  |dans  t(<  profit 
from  their  enhanced  iniporlance  along  the  coming  lint's  of  Iradt', 
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The  River  Plate  Voyages  1798  1800  is  the  title  o!  an  interesting 
historieal  skeleli  l)y  ('liarles  Lyon  ('handler  in  t!i('  Aineriean  His- 
torieal  Review,  and  wliieli,  sinee  its  apjiearanee  in  t!ie  didy  miinher 
of  that  magazine,  has  been  rejirinted  in  ])am|)hlet  form.  Mr.  ('hand¬ 
ler  has  made  a  close  stiuly  of  original  doeuinents  in  tlie  archives  at 
Buc'nos  Aires  and  Montevideo  dealing  with  the  inauguration  of  tlie 
trade  of  the  rnited  States  with  Argentina  and  rruguay.  and  In* 
gives  in  many  instances  the  original  Spanish  versions  of  orders.  ])er- 
luits,  ])etitions,  ('te.,  of  t!ie  inaritinu'  ollieials  of  tliose  jiorts  in  et)n- 
lu'ction  with  their  ndations  wit!i  those  early  pioneers  of  the  foreign 
trad('  of  the  rnited  States.  Some  of  th(‘  salii'iit  h'atures  of  the 
article  will  he  found  in  the  following  e.xeerpts: 

■Mthouj;!)  tlio  iiuuisjtiralion  of  the  trade  of  the  I'liitctl  State.sof  .\inerica  witli  t  tiina 
and  the  Far  I'.ast  i.'*  inenlione<l  and  <tbcn.'<scd  in  almost  all  histories  of  the  United 
.States,  that  with  the  eonntries  on  the  Rio  la  Plata,  with  whom  ottr  commercial  and 
])olitical  relations  have  l:een  continitoitsly  important  iti  e<ittal  <lei;ree.  is  .scarcely  ever 
mentioned  hy  historiatis.  .\  carefitl  study  and  analysis  of  the  lit'irinnings  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  .States  of  .\merica  with  Putetios  .\ires  and  Montevideo  reveals  an  ititer- 
estiny  chapter  in  ottr  South  American  relations,  twenty-live  years  ladore  Monroe 
j;ave  expression  to  his  famotts  doctrine  atid  twelve  years  liefort*  the  Sottth  Americati 
wars  of  independenci'  l)eiran. 

The  matiy  restrictions  which  fettered  the  trade  of  .S])aiti  in  the  New  World  were 
^lowly  forced  apart  hy  the  economic  conditions  resultins;  from  the  Revohitionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars  in  Kttrope.  The  United  States  of  America  was  theti  in  almost  ex¬ 
actly  a  similar  position  to  that  in  which  she  was  from  .lufritst.  lill-1.  to  I'cl  rtiary.  I!»I7, 
luit  whereas  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  heinj;  recreated,  a 
hundred  and  lifteen  years  afjo  Stl  ])er  cent  of  the  foreii;n  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  hy  ships  made  within  her  Ixirders.  The  United  States  at  the  hepnnin^ 
of  the  nineteenth  centttry  had  vessels  enoti^h  to  spare  to  supply  many  trade-routes 
throughottt  the  worhl.  and  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  ttsc  their  ship- 
l)in<:  abroad.  'Ihiis  ('apt.  .Samuel  Day.  of  the  United  States  friyate  ./o/ut  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  which  arrive(l  at  .Montevidc'o  in  N’oveml  (*r.  I7IIS,  invokes  the  .Spanish  royal 
cedttla  of  N'ovemlier  IS.  I7!I7.  which  allowed  neutral  vessels  to  la*  eiiiiasred  in  the 
carryint:  tra<le  lietween  the  Spanish  (-(doiiies.  in  his  petition  to  the  commatidant 
tjeneral  atid  stiperititeiuletit  of  arrivals  iti  .Montevideo,  which  is  dated  Xoveml'cr  2S, 
17!)S. 

******* 

.\  higher  oHicial.  .lose  Prevost  de  Dlivi'r,  whom  slu<letils  of  the  history  of  South 
.\merican  literatitre  will  rememlier  as  the  aitthor  of  many  poems,  granted  the  permis¬ 
sion  atiove  re<piested  on  N'ovemher  2t(.  I7IIS.  and  the  .lolui  s.iiled  from  Mout(*video 
for  Phila<lelphia  on  .March  I  I.  I7!l!l. 

1  can  lind  no  lrac<;  of  the  arrixal  of  any  other  United  Stales  ves.sel  at  .Montevideo 
heforc!  the  John.  She  was  one  of  the  three  ve.ssels  which  are  mentioned  as  lying  in 
Montevideo  harhor  on  Mandi  2.  I7!l!l.  when  the  I'.nglish  mi.ssionary  vei^sel  /h///' arrived 
there,  and  as  heing  ’‘the  lirst  traders  to  that  port." 

In  this  connection,  the  following  <|uotat ion  fmin  the  l''e<|eral  < ia/.elt(‘ and  iiallimore 
Daily  .Vdvi-rliser  for  .Inly  II.  I7!t!t.  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  relative  importance* 
at  that  lime  of  the  Spanish-.\meri<  an  lra<le  to  the  United  .Stales; 

“  Ity  letters  receiMsl  at  Philade-lphia  from  (  adiz  it  appears  that  his  <  'alholic  majt'sly, 
having  taken  into  consieh-ralion  the  injuries  which  the  Spani.sh  commc-rcc*  has  sus¬ 
tained,  and  the  advantages  derived  to  his  enemies  liy  the  illicit  intercourse  carried 
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OH  with  the  Spanish  eolonies  in  Soutli  America,  has  ordered,  hy  a  ])iitdie  edict,  dated 
the  !tth  of  .\])ril  last,  that  the  Sj)ani.sh  ports  in  South  .\meriea  he  shut  again.st  all 
neutrals,  as  well  as  the  suhjects  of  l)elli.t;erent  nations." 

Two  days  later  the  same  paj)er  jn'ints  the  edict  of  .\])ril  it.  1711!).  ahove  referred  to. 
in  full,  and  comments  on  it,  sayiiuj::  •‘The  intelligence  it  conveys  is  important  to  the 
commen-ial  interests  of  this  country.’’ 

The  next  I'nited  States  ve.s.sel  to  arrive  at  Mont(‘video  of  which  1  can  lind  any 
record  was  the  hark  Alerl  of  Hoston.  (’apt.  Robert  (Jray.  which  was  carried  into  Monte¬ 
video  hy  a  French  j)rivateer  called  Ln  ItciiuhUminc  on  Decemher  I  I.  17!).''.  So  far 
as  is  known,  this  was  the  southernmost  capture  of  any  ITiited  States  vessel  during 
tlie  naval  war  of  the  I’nited  States  with  I’rance.  Tin*  name  of  (iray's  ca))lor  is  sjudliMl 
in  four  <iil’ferent  ways  ’‘I.e  Ilo/.ce."  "de  Ilouce."  "I.e  llorec."  and  '•  I.ahorec. "  his 
giv(‘n  naim*  being  I’e(lro  Maria  in  Spanish  (Pierre-Marie  in  French). 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  *  ■  , » 

Nine  I’nited  States  vessels  are  known  to  have  h(‘en  at  Montevideo,  and  at  least  one 
at  Ihienos  .\ires.  during  the  year  17!)!);  and  in  that  same  year  we  hear  of  1‘2  whaling 
ships  from  N'antuckcU  and  I  from  N’ew  Hedford  being  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  ll 
being  detained  "a)  St.  Mary’s,  in  Chile,  which  is  in  lal.  :{7  S..  near  the  city  of  Con¬ 
ception.  and  about  70  leagues  from  St.  .lago."  while  at  least  one  vessel  arrived  at 
N'ew  Itedford  from  a  whaling  cruise  from  “the  l?ra/ils.’’  'I'hose  at  Alontevideo  were 
the  ship  Anf/fiioriu.  ('apt.  (  hale  or  Chase,  of  .Newport.  H.  1..  in  September  of  that 
year:  the  ship  I'lana.  (’apt.  Ibtnker.  of  Ilaltimore.  on  .\pril  2;  tin*  ship  Tno 
of  N’ew  York.  Ca|)t.  Shaler.  which  arrived  at  Motit(‘video  from  ISordeattx  on  May  2t). 
17!)!),  and  was  still  then*  iti  Se])tember;  the  ship  FiKjilirr.  ('apt.  I.ancelot  Davison, 
of  Philadeli)hia,  also  in  September;  the  .ship  Fihrrtfi.  Ca])t.  .Viidn'w  Miller,  of  Phila- 
del]>hia.  which  sailed  from  Montc'video  for  Philadelphia  in  .Iitne.  17!)!);  the  brig 
Maria.  Ca|)t.  William  Henry,  from  New  York,  which  arrived  at  New  York  from 
.Montevideo  on  November  12.  17!)!);  the  shi])  Munlovl.  which  arrived  a)  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.,  from  ‘‘River  l.a  Plata’’  in  N'ovetnber.  17!)!);  the  lirig  I'rnnstjlvania.  (’aj)t. 
l''rancis  Knox,  of  Philadel])hia.  which  was  at  Montevideo  in  the  latter  i)art  of  17!)!). 
and  linally  returned  to  Philadelphia  oti  .Ittly  b").  b''t)t);  the  lirig  Rose,  Ca))t.  .lohti 
Meany,  of  Philadelphia,  which  arrived  at  Philadelidiia  on  Alay  ‘2!).  17!)!).  “in  .■)7  days 
from  the  Isle  of  Lobos.  near  the  I'alklatid  Islands,  atid  .sonu'time  liefore  from  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.’’  The  one  known  to  have  bi'en  at  Ibtenos  .Vires  during  this  y(>ar  was  the* 
frigate  1‘ahiijira.  which  was  admitted  to  Spanish  registry  at  that  city  on  November  2(i. 
17!)!).  by  a  decree  issited  oti  that  date*  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Alar- 
(ptis  of  .Vviles.  She  was  renamed  .\aestra  SeTiora  de  lielea  and  was  sold  to  Pedro 
Duval  for  l(i.()t)t)  p(‘sos.  On  .lantiary  1.  ISt)i).  she  was  dispatched  l>y  hitu  from  Miu'iios 
.Viri's  for  “frietully  foreign  ]H)rts." 

The  p(>rmission  for  the  lAbertij  to  leave  Alontevideo  and  the  accompanying  accotints 
of  her  cargo  are  of  particular  int(*rest.  sitice  th(*y  relati*  to  tin*  lirst  shi])metits  of  which 
we  have  records  of  fr(*ight  from  Ibtenos  .Vires  on  a  I'nited  States  ves.s(*l.  being  ship¬ 
ments  of  tallow  from  Alanitel  de  Sarrat(*a.  of  Ibietios  .Vires,  afterward  prominent  in 
the  mov(*nn*nt  for  .Vrgentitie  independence*,  to  parti(*s  in  llabana  sliipnn*nts  lighter(*d 
over  from  Ibtenos  .Vires  to  AIont(*video  and  tln*re  pitt  on  board  tin*  Liherhi. 

»*♦***» 

'I'lu*  rollowiii*'  iiitt'n'stinjr  note  is  aitpt'iuled  to  ll)('  arliclo  l)y  tlie 
('tlitor  of  lilt*  Aiiit'iican  Historical  Kt'vicw: 

Tile  Pobert  (iray  who  app<“ars  as  tlie  mast(*r  of  the  Alert  was  uni|ttestionabIy  (In* 
(’a])t..  Rob(*rt  ( iray.  of  tin*  ( '(daaihia.  who  achieved  faun*  by  discovi“ry  of  tin*  ( 'oltimbia 
Hiver  in  17!)2.  .Many  papers  conc(*rning  the  ca.se*  of  tin*  .\lert  are  in  the  files  of  (he 
I  iiiled  .States  Court  of  Claims  al  Washington,  either  under  case  No.  b")  in  the  liles 
relating  to  the  French  sjioliation  claims  or  in  the  volutin*  re'latiiig  to  .llert'.'t  ainl  other 
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vessels  in  A  in  the  series  lettered  “Disallowed  Claims  on  Spain,  Convention  1819.’’ 
The  chief  facts  are  contained  in  the  instructions  received  by  the  caj)tain  from  the 
Rroup  of  Salem  men  who  owned  the  Alcrl,  in  a  petition  and  ])ower  of  attorney  from 
Gray,  February  9  and  11,  1799  (Si)anish  originals,  signed  by  Gray,  and  translations) 
and  in  depositions  of  William  Fairfield,  the  mate,  taken  in  1822,  and  of  Christoidier 
Kilby,  mariner,  taken  in  1824,  when  Daniel  Webster  was  counsel  for  the  claimants. 
The  Akrl  was  a  brigantine  of  128  tons,  built  at  Salem  in  1798.  The  cost  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  was  .'*20,856.15.  She  sailed  from  Salem  on  September  10,  1798,  under 
instructions  to  proceed  directly  to  the  northwest  coast  of  .America,  then,  after  a  season 
or  two  spent  in  trading,  to  Canton,  China,  then  home.  The  cargo,  as  stated  from  mem¬ 
ory  by  (Jray  in  his  petition  to  the  governor  of  Montevideo  (but  the  detailed  inventories 
are  also  preserved),  consisted  of  “5,000  yards  of  blue  broadcloth.  5,000  yards  of  com¬ 
mon  Brittannias;  4,000  small  looking  glasses;  a  considerable  quantity  of  ivorj’  combs 
(the  number  I  do  not  now  recollect);  a  large  quantity  of  fishhooks  of  various  sizes;  a 
considerable  number  of  iron  j)ots;  17  barrels  of  powder;  0.000  gun  Hints;  00  muskets; 
28  pairs  of  pistols;  a  hundred  })ounds  of  thread  of  all  colors;  80  suits  of  clothing,  con¬ 
sisting  of  jackets  and  trousers;  4(K)  j)ounds  of  leaden  balls;  80  ])airs  of  shoes;  a  hundred 

and  forty - (Fresadas);  a  great  number  of  iron  knives  and  forks,  together  with  many 

other  articles  *  *  *  the  whole  amounting  to  the  sum  of  18.000  hard  dollars.’’ 

The  capture  wa.s  made  on  November  17,  about  500  miles  east  of  Hio  do  Janeiro. 
1'he  cai)tor.  La  Rcpuhlicainc,  is  declared  to  have  been  not  a  public  ve.ssel  of  the  ITeiich 
Republic,  but  a  privateer,  whose  commission  had  expired,  with  a  crew  made  up  of 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Germans,  Englishmen,  and  negroes.  Cai)t. 
( iray  and  all  his  crew,  except  the  mate  and  a  boy,  were  taken  on  board  the  privateer 
and  came  into  Montevideo  late  in  January  or  early  in  I'ebruary,  1799.  .Meanwhile, 
the  Alert,  brought  in  by  a  j)rize  crew,  had  been  taken  into  jmssession  by  the  Spanish 
officials  at  Montevideo,  discharged  of  her  cargo,  hove  out  and  copi)ered,  and  fitted 
out  under  Spani-sh  colors,  with  10  or  12  guns  and  a  largo  Sjianish  crew,  for  the  Pacific 
(Icean,  for  which  she  sailed  about  January  1 1.  The  decree  of  the  Sjiani.sli  governor 
and  admiralty  judge  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  Xo  doubt  the 
history  of  .several  other  of  the  vessels  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chandler  could  be  followed 
out  in  Wa.shiugton  archives. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECTION  OK  THE  INTEIIN ATION AL 
HIGH  COMMISSION. 

At  a  mooting  of  tho  rnitod  Statos  Sootion  of  the  Intornational 
High  ('ommission  hold  in  Washington,  Ootohor  7,  lOlS,  tho  following 
rosoliitions  dealing  with  Pan  American  affairs  wore  adopted: 

KESOI.UTION  CONOERMNO  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE-MARK  REOISTRATION  BUREAU. 

Wtiuroas  by  a  conveiitioii  uoiu-liuled  at  the  International  American  (^inference  at 
Huenos  Aires  in  1910,  the  American  Republics  were  divided,  for  the  inter-American 
rcfiistration  of  trade-marks,  into  two  groups,  northern  and  southern,  with  international 
bureaus  to  be  established  at  Habana  and  Rio  de  .laneiro,  resjiectively:  and 

Whereas  the  governments  composing  the  northern  group  have,  through  the  ratili- 
cation  of  the  convention  by  two-thirds  of  their  number.  ojK'iied  the  way  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  international  bureau  at  llabana;  and 

Whereas  the  tJovernment  of  Cuba,  besides  having  given  a  .site  and  contributed  to  a 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  has  made  an  approfiriation  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  international  bureau;  and 

Whereas  regulations  have  meanwhile  been  drawn  up  and  other  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  business  of  registration,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  work  awaits  an  ajipropriation  by  the  United  States  to  meet  its  ipiota 
of  the  expensi's; 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commission,  taking  into 
consideration  the  foregoing  facts  desires  to  recommend  as  a  matter  of  urgency  that 
an  apjiropriation  be  immediately  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  such 
([uota  as  provided  in  the  convention  of  1910.  above  mentioned. 

RESOLUTION  CONCERNINC.  THE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS*  CONVENTION. 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commission,  being  advised 
that  1 1  Other  American  countries  have  signified  their  readiness  to  sign  the  commercial 
travelers’  convention,  which,  in  the  form  pro|K)sed  by  the  United  States,  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay  on  August  27.  1918.  and  which  is  now 
bi'fore  the  Senate  of  the  United  .States  for  approval: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  section  that  the  early  approval  of  the  convention 
is  highly  important  both  for  the  facilitation  of  commercial  operations  between  the 
AiiKTican  countries  and  for  aasuring  the  effective  advancement  of  other  measures  now 
pending. 

RESOLUTION  ON  IN.STRUCTION  IN  THE  SI’ANISH  AND  PORTUC.UESE  LANOUAOES. 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commi.s8ion.  recognizing  the 
))rimary  relation  of  languagi's  to  the  free,  ready,  and  constant  interchange  of  thought 
between  different  [K'oples 

Hcxolrcd.  1 .  That  in  order  to  develop  closer  commercial  and  social  intercoursi*  between 
the  countries  embraced  in  the  International  Union  of  .\merican  States  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  high  sclunds  as  well  as  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States  for  comjietent  instruction  in  the  Port  uguese  and  S|)anish  languages. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  special  courses  .should  be  established  for  the  education 
of  pt^rsons  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  United  States  business  interests  in  the  other 
.\merican  Republics. 
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:V  That  the  sot-relary  of  this  st'ctioii  is  retiuesteil  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  commissioner  of  education  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  commissioners  of 
education  of  the  several  States. 

KESOI.UTIOS  ox  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  lliiih  Commission,  havint;  in  view 
the  pre.sent  efforts  to  hrini;  about  the  e.xclusive  use  of  the  metric  system  of  wei>;hts  and 
measures  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 

AV.s'o/ird.  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  section  the  adoption  of  that  system  would 
be  productive  of  >;n“at  advantages  in  the  commercial  relations  of  tbe  United  States 
with  the  other  American  llepublics. 

2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  section  be  directed  to  communicati*  a  <‘opy  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committees  of  tin*  Senate  and  the  House  of  Hejire- 
sentatives. 

KESOI.I’TIOX  COXCEKXIXC  THE  IMI’ROVE.MEXT  OK  M.YRITI.ME  TR.WSPORTATIOX  KACII.ITIES 
RETWEEX  THE  AMERtCAX  REPl’Rt.ICS, 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commission,  consiilering  the 
\ital  im|M)rtance  of  transportation  by  sea  in  the  relations  betwc'eu  the  United  States 
and  tin*  countries  of  Central  and  South  Am(>rica 

RiSfil red .  I.  That  the  Uniteil  States  Shipping  Hoard  be  reipiested  to  permit  vessels 
now  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  jtersons  and  "oods  between  the  Utiiled  States  and 
those  countries  to  continue  in  such  einployinont.  except  so  far  as  the  emergencies  of 
war  may  render  their  diversion  therefrom  a  public  necessity. 

That  the  board  be  urgently  requested  to  provide,  in  its  shipbuilding  program,  for 
me<‘ting  the  demands  for  transportation  in  the  future  development  of  the  commercial, 
financial,  and  social  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  .\m(‘rican 
countrii  s. 

RESOM  TIOX  CONrERNIXC.  THE  WORK  OP  THE  PERMANENT  PAN  AMERICAN  R.Mf.R()At> 

COMMITTEE. 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commission,  being  desirous  to 
stimulate  the  progreas  in  the  bettering  of  transportation  facilities  between  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  llepublics  licsohrs,  That  tbe  secretary  of  the  section  is  re([uested  to  communicate 
with  the  permanent  Fan  American  railroad  committee  that  has  been  (stablisbed  by 
the  International  .\merican  Conferences  with  a  view  to  cooperative  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

In  conneclioii  with  tlio  resolution  dealinjr  with  tlie  matter  of  in¬ 
creased  shi|)|)in<r  facilities  between  the  iTiited  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Americas,  the  followinjr  statement  of  Seenhary  of  the 
'•'reasurv  McAdoo,  as  chairman  of  the  Ignited  States  Section  of  th(> 
International  Ili^h  Commission,  is  of  interest: 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  S(‘ction  of  the  International 
High  Commission,  I  have  taken  up  with  the  Shipping  Hoard  the  (piestion  of  providing 
adeepiate  transportation  facilities  between  liatin  America  and  the  United  States, 

The  shijiping  situation,  acute  in  increasing  measure  since  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  was  a  subject  of  predominant  intenst  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fan  American 
Financial  Conference  in  May,  Itllo.  I  had  an  opportunity  on  my  visit  to  Huenos 
Aires  in  the  spring  of  10111  personally  to  examine  and  appraise  the  gravity  of  th(‘ 
situation.  The  countries  of  South  .\merica  stood  in  dire  iuhhI  of  certain  commoditie  s 
and  could  not  secure  them  from  any  country  other  than  th<‘  United  States.  In  many 
instances  long  delay  in  delivery  occurred  because  of  inadequate  shipping  facilities. 
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On  (‘Very  orcasion  the  oflicial  and  commercial  inten'sts  of  Latin  America  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  urgent  m'ci'ssity  of  Ix'tter  transportation  facilities  with  the  Unitixl  States 
as  a  l)asis  for  closer  coimm'rcial  and  financial  relations. 

'I'he  I'nited  Stat(s  Section  of  the  Int(‘rnational  High  Commission  has  ventured  to 
make  to  the  Shi])ping  Hoard  a  numher  of  suggestions,  .some  general  and  some  specific, 
relating  to  the  furtlu  r  prosecution  of  its  ('onstructive  plans,  as  well  as  to  the  disposition 
of  ships  now  in  its  control  during  their  furtlu  r  o])  ration  l)y  the  board  and  otherwise. 
Th(  se  suggestions  include  the  immediate  availal)ility  of  .ships  for  both  tlu'  east  and 
th<“  west  coasts  of  .'south  Aim'rica  and  the  careful  planning  of  freight  allocation  so  as 
to  avoid  emj)ty  cargo  space  on  southl)ound  trips.  It  will  furthermore  be  nece.ssary 
to  develoj)  a  l>road  policy  to  m(‘et  the  re(iuirements  of  different  industrii  s  and  sections 
of  l>oth  North  and  South  .\merica,  in  order  that  no  undue  hardship  may  be  placed  on 
any  given  industry  or  on  any  one  section.  Improvement  of  service  for  the  West 
Indies  and  the  avoidance  of  confusion  and  crowding  of  scheduUs  by  a  careful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  calling  dates  are  also  matters  which  have  been  sulunitted  for  the  consid''ration 
of  fh(‘  .Shipping  Hoard. 


THE  A.MEHICAN  CHA.MBEH  OF  CO.M.MEKCE  OF  COLO.MHIA. 

'riio  Bci.i.etin  is  in  receipt  of  infonnatioti  that  an  American  cham- 
])er  of  cotnmerce  lias  Iteeti  orjianized  at  Barrantiuilla,  (’olonibia. 
'Phe  nuvnhership  is  coniitosed  of  a  groui)  of  North  Americans  wlio 
are  interested  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  tlie 
country  and  in  the  promotion  of  friendship  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  hetween  the  United  State's  and  ('olomhia.  A  recent  numher 
of  F.l  l)ia,  of  Barran(]uilla,  contains  an  account  of  the  first  meeting; 
and  orjranization  of  the  chamlier  which  took  place  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Isaac  A.  Manning,  formerly  United  States  consul,  whose  interest 
and  activities  in  Pan  American  aflaii's  are  so  well  and  favorably 
known.  At  this  meeting  the  following  oflicers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Barraiupiilla ;  fn-st  vice  president,  II.  W. 
Baker,  of  Barran(]uilla ;  local  vice  presidents — for  Cartagena,  William 
M.  .Scliaill;  for  .Santa  Marta,  William  A.  Trout ;  directors,  B.  L.  Wooster, 
Dr.  W.  P.  Middleton,  C.  F.  Dieter,  William  Ladd,  and  W.  M.  Sairels. 
.Mr.  11.  W.  Baker  was  elected  secretary  and  the  American  Mercantile 
Bank  of  (’olomhia  treasurer  of  the  organization.  The  chamber 
starts  with  a  list  of  30  active  memhei-s,  and  is  to  form  connection 
with  the  Chamber  of  (\)mmerce  of  the  I’nited  States  as  well  as  with 
the  .Vmerican  chambers  of  commerce  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Me.\i(o. 
etc.  Among  its  various  activities  the  chamber  purposes  to  compile 
information  relative  to  the  commerce,  industries,  mines,  and  other 
natural  resources  of  Colombia;  to  furnish  information  as  to  the 
country’s  business  men  and  othei-s  interested  in  its  development :  and 
to  estaldish  an  information  section  for  the  benefit  of  exporter, 
importei-s,  financiers,  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
an'  or  may  become  specially  interested  in  the  Hepuhlic  of  (’olomhia 
and  the  opixutunities  it  offei-s  for  trade  and  investirent  of  capital. 
Incidentally,  tlie  chamber  will  also  serve  as  an  intermediary  hetween 
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exporters  and  importers  of  the  two  countries  in  tlie  event  that  any 
({uestions  or  disputes  arise  in  regard  to  tlieir  commercial  inter¬ 
changes,  etc.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  nonresident  membership, 
dues  are  to  be  fixe<l,  and  the  organization  completed  in  detail  at  a 
meeting  whicli  was  called  for  November  30.  1918. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  STUDENTS’  ASSOCIATION. 

At  its  recent  annual  congress,  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  the  Brazilian 
Students’  Association  elected  the  following  officei's:  President,  Julio 
Lewandowsky;  vice  president  for  the  east,  Joiio  Borba;  vice  president 
for  the  west,  Gastao  Ktzel;  fii-st  secretary,  Orlando  Alves;  second 
secretary,  A.  ('.  Martins  Pinheiro;  treasurer,  Milton  T.  Vianna;  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  fiscal  council  in  the  east,  A.  Borelli;  representative  of 
the  fiscal  council  in  the  west,  F.  Nogueira;  chief  of  the  committee  of 
information,  S.  Lyra,  the  other  members  of  the  committee  being 
Jose  F.  Botelho  and  Paulo  Shaw.  The  interesting  sessions  of  the 
congress  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days  and  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  was  carried  out.  Incidentally,  the  association  expressed  its 
appreciatitm  of  the  efl'ective  work  of  the  Pan  American  Lnion  in 
fostering  the  cordial  relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
and  honored  Mr.  John  Barrett,  its  Director  General,  hy  electing  him 
an  honorary  member  of  the  organization. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER’S  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PAGE. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  for  reliable 
information  relative  to  Latin  American  countries  has  resulted  in  a 
«lecided  increase  of  the  space  devoted  to  such  matters  by  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country.  Where  formerly  the  metropolitan 
dailies  published  only  occa.sional  news  paragraphs,  now  columns,  and 
in  some  cases  whole  pages,  are  being  devoted  to  the  spread  of  in¬ 
formation  of  varied  character  relating  to  South  and  Central  America. 
As  a  conspicuous  instance,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has  adopted 
tlie  plan  of  running  a  '‘South  American  page”  once  a  week,  and  a 
uniipie  feature  of  this  service  is  the  publication  in  Spanish  of  a  column 
of  Ihiited  States  notes,  giving  the  Spanish  readers  of  the  paper  a 
summary  of  leading  events  and  important  activities  in  this  country 
in  their  own  language.  Other  sections  of  the  page  deal  with  im¬ 
portant  news,  recent  legislation,  commercial  opportunities,  industrial 
enterprises,  etc.,  in  the  several  South  American  Republics,  thus 
enabling  the  readers  of  the  Ledger  to  keep  abreast  of  South  American 
news  and  activities.  The  Ledger  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  meeting  a  demand  for  such  information 
in  this  effective  manner. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 


ARGENTINA. 


According  to  press  reports  the  exports  of  eereals  from  January  1 
to  August  Jl,  191S,  totaled  J,JSo,342  tons,  distributed  as  follows: 
Wheat,  2,524,0{)();  maize,  2o(),()90:  flaxseed.  2S(),J2();  and  oats,  824,830. 
During  the  same  period  of  1917  these  exports  totaled  1,753,741 
tons,  or  1,031, 001  tons  less  than  the  1918  exports  of  the  produets 
referred  to. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  eereals  on  hand  from  the  1917-18  erop 
were,  in  August  last,  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat,  200,000  tons  of  oats, 
and  1,500,000  tons  of  maize. 

A  report  of  the  Argentine  eonsulate  in  New  York  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations  of  the  Argentine  Government  eoneerning  the 
traflie  of  New  York  with  the  Argentine  Kepuhlie  shows  that  in  Juno 
last  there  were  viseed  in  the  eonsulate  referred  to  4,80(5  sets  of  hills 
of  lading  covering  general  merehandise,  18  large  vessels  dispatched, 
and  10,80(5  pesos,  gold,  eolleeted  as  consular  charges.  The  averagt' 
monthly  collections  of  the  Argentine  consulate  in  New  Ytirk  in  1913, 
Ix'fore  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  were  4,134  pesos,  gold, 
which  decreased  in  1914  to  3,()()(),  aseendetl  in  1915  to  5,749  and  in 
1918  rose  to  (5,045  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso  =  0.9648). 

The  director  general  of  statistics  has  just  submitted  to  the  treasury 
department  of  the  Argentine  Government  an  interesting  report  show¬ 
ing  the  commereial  balance  of  1917.  Among  the  assets  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items:  Exports,  550,170,049  gold  pesos;  sale  of  94  vessels, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  39,574  tons,  13,581,000  gold  pesos;  Argen¬ 
tine  commereial  bonds,  13,9(5(5,800  gold  pesos;  expenditures  made  by 
foreigners  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  4,981,880  gold  pesos;  and 
amount  received  because  of  favorable  exchange,  22,140,000  gold 
|)esos:  or  a  total  of  (504,839,729  gold  pesos.  The  liabilities  include 
the  following  items,  the  values  of  which  are  e.xpressed  in  gold  pesos: 
Imports  together  with  freights,  380,321,178;  purchase  of  foreign 
securities,  1(),()00,()()();  payment  on  account  of  interest  and  loans, 
94,(583,981;  account  of  provincial  and  municipal  debts,  90  per  cent 
of  which  are  estimated  to  he  held  abroad,  17,0(51,09(5;  railway  interest 
and  dividends,  38,523,(590;  interest  on  mortgages,  28,512,275;  re¬ 
demption  of  mortgage  bonds,  17, 200, 000;  interest  and  dividends  on 
other  foreign  capital,  32,152,944;  transfers  of  immigrants  savdngs, 
1(5,500, 000;  expenditures  of  Argentine  citizens  abroad,  2, 500, 000; 
and  gold  imported  in  1917,  23,729,7(51;  or  a  total  of  (5(51,184,925 
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fXold  pesos.  Tile  excess  of  liabilities  over  assets  is  .5(),.‘i4o,10()  {^old 
pi'sos.  In  order  to  undi'rstand  the  full  ineaniu"  of  this  debit  balance 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  liabilities  inelude  the  securities  of 
Arj^tmtine  companies  issued  abroad  and  not  broiif^ht  into  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  made  on  dates  not  falliu"  due  within 
the  year.  They  include  also  interest  due  and  not  forwarded  b(a*ause 
of  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  The  fact  that  the  nation  has 
paid  debts  to  the  value  of  7(),(ltH),()()t)  pesos,  gold,  and  imported 
2.4,729,701  pesos  in  gold  coin,  means  that  commercial  transactions 
were  favorable  to  the  country  in  1917. 

BRAZIL. 

In  August  last  the  exports  of  coffee  from  .Santos  consisted  of  162,270 
sacks,  on  which  exjiort  duties  weie  paid  to  the  amount  of  606  contos 
jilus  additional  duties  of  7.59,737  francs. 

Tlu  maritime  commerce  of  the  port  of  Santos  in  August,  1918,  in¬ 
cluded  the  entrance  of  100  vessels,  of  which  62  were  Riazilian,  11 
\rg(  iitine,  S  English,  .5  Norwegian,  3  French,  3  Italian,  2  Spanish, 
2  Japamse,  1  Uruguayan,  and  1  Dutch,  representing  a  total  tonnage 
of  147,000  tons. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  d(‘partment  of  agricultun^  tlu' 
imports  of  Santos  from  January  to  August,  1918,  were  valued  at 
144,888  contos,  as  compared  with  136,815  contos  during  the  same 
])eriod  of  1917.  The  value  of  the  products  exported  amountc'd  to 
245,208  contos,  as  compared  with  283,275  contos  in  1917.  The 
jirincipal  ai tides  exported  were  coffee,  valued  at  174,182  contos; 
meats,  42,347  contos;  and  heans,  18,256  contos. 

The  table  of  expoits  from  Santos  in  June,  191S,  cojnprises  19,334 
sacks  of  rice,  valued  at  763  contos;  185  sacks  of  sugar,  11  contos; 
3.627  boxes  of  lard,  465  contos;  434,000  sacks  of  coffee,  18,262  contos; 
37,422  quarters  of  chilled  meats,  2,275  conto.s;  2,672  bo.xes  of  canned 
meats,  242  contos;  24,030  sacks  of  floui,  264  contos;  07,087  sacks  of 
beans,  1,698  contos;  598  bales  of  cotton,  426  contos,  and  a  number 
recejrtacles  hik'd  with  oil,  valued  at  922  contos. 

COLOMBIA. 

Law  No.  11,  promulgated  on  August  17,  1918,  provides  for  or¬ 
ganizing  a  bureau  of  propaganda  in  such  foreign  consulates  as  the 
(lovernmont  may  deem  expedient  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
commerce,  and  especially  for  the  juirpose  of  increasing  the  con- 
•sumption  of  (’olombian  products.  Th,  dejiartmcnt  of  agriculture 
and  commcK'C  will  confer  with  tlu  hoards  of  trade  and  agricultural 
societies  now  existing  in  tm  Republic,  and  will  cooperate  with  them 
in  increasing  and  facilitating  the  exportation  of  ('olombian  ])roducts. 
'I'hese  organizations  are  r.H|uested  to  receive,  select,  and  transmit, 
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or  pliico  rtt  tlu  disposal  of  tho  dojiartmont  roforrod  to,  such  samples 
of  axportabh'  articles  as  they  may  collect  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
to  icuder  such  other  similar  seivdces  as  the  (iovermnent  may  from 
time  to  time  refpiest. 

COSTA  RICA. 

.\n  executive  decree  of  August  S,  lOlS,  forbids  the  customs  authori¬ 
ties  to  pc'rinit  exports  of  drugs,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prepara¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  medicated  articles,  cmative  serums,  and  preventives 
imported  for  public  use.  In  order  to  export  pharmaceutical  special¬ 
ties  piepared  in  the  country,  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
tKasuiy  depaitment  and  a  verification  made,  of  the  stock  on  hand  of 
the  articles  in  ipiestion. 

CURA. 

According  to  statistics  recently  |iublished  tlie  production  of  sugar 
in  1917-l.H  was  24,111,:V23  sacks,  wcigliing  4,()4S,4St)  tons.  The 
estimated  production  for  the  jieriod  rel'erriHl  to  was  2.5,303,000  sacks. 

URUGUAY. 

'Phe  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
some  time  ago  commenced  negotiations  tending  to  facilitate!  com¬ 
mercial  interchange  between  Uruguay  and  Spain.  As  a  resiUt  thereof 
a  convention  was  concluded  in  August  last  concerning  the  exportation 
of  S|)anish  products  to  Uruguay  and  the  importation  of  Uruguayan 
products  into  Spain. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^® 
1^;/  AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

.Vccording  to  reports  of  the  director  of  tlie  agricultural  stock  be- 
reau  there  were  recorded  in  that  office  2,037  farm  mortgages,  valued 
at  1.5,()23,3,5,5  pesos,  national  currency  (pajier  peso  =  SO. 424.5).  Dur¬ 
ing  tlie  same  period  farm  mortgages  to  the  numb(*r  of  701.  valued  at 
11. 072, ,520  pesos,  national  currency,  wen*  canceied.  Since'  101.5,  the 
year  in  which  the  bureau  ri'ferred  to  was  founded,  47,007  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  valued  at  43.5,100,020  pesos,  national  currency,  were  regis¬ 
tered,  and  17.000,  valued  at  230,270,0.54  pesos,  were  canceled. 

.Vccording  to  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  Argi'iitine  banks 
nil  .Fuly  31,  lOlS,  publishi'd  by  tlu'  (h'parlmmit  of  finance  of  the  .Vi- 
gentine  Government,  the  deposits  on  the  date  referred  to  aggregated 
!>H().".  IS  -Hull.  ,"i —  7 
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12,9()9,71()  pesos,  gold  (gold  pesos  =  $().9()4S),  and  2,()5.‘l,o.‘19,S99  pesos, 
national  enrreney  (paper  peso  =  $().424o).  The  total  diseounts  and 
loans  amount(‘d  to  5, 802, Shi  pesos,  gold,  and  I ,()2(),737, loo  pesos, 
currency.  The  money  in  circulation  in  the  country  was  ,o(),019,910 
gold  pesos,  and  Sh9,()4S,442  pesos,  national  currency. 


BKAZII,. 

On  October  1,  191S,  the  American  Insurance  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
2,o()()  contos  (paper  conto  =  about  !?23()),  commenced  business  in  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  Erasmo  As- 
sump^'ao,  Padua  Salles,  Jose  Maria  Whitaker,  and  Marallino  de 
(’arvalho. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  promulgated,  on  August  2.4, 
1918,  a  law  establishing  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  a  mortgage  credit 
l)ank,  the  object  of  which  is  to  lend  money  to  agriculturists  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials. 

COLOMBIA. 

On  August  27,  1918,  paper  currency  amounting  to  .400, ()()()  pesos  in 
l)ills  of  old  issues,  and  which  had  been  exchanged  for  hills  representing 
gold  coin,  were  incinerated.  The  total  amount  of  paper  money  in¬ 
cinerated  up  to  the  date  mentioned,  and  which  had  hee!i  exchanged 
for  hills  re{)resenting  gold  coin,  aggregated  999, 10.4, 700  pesos. 

COSTA  BICA. 

Under  a  (ha-ree  of  September  9,  1918,  the  President  of  the  Pepuhlic 
authorized  a  second  issue  and  sale  of  coffee  export  bonds,  to  the 
amount  of  .?400,000.  The  receipts  from  the  export  tax  on  coffee  are 
to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  in  licpiidating  the  foreign 
del)t. 

KQUADOH. 

The  budget  of  the  national  hoard  of  f)enificencia  (charily)  for  1918 
estimates  the  receipts  at  .5.'j().194  sucres  (sucre  =  !$0.48()7),  and  the 
expenditures  at  a  like  amount. 

MKXICO. 

On  .S<‘ptemh(‘r  2i)  last  the  legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Yucatan  enacted 
a  law  authorizing  thegoveriior  of  the  State  to  use  100, 000  gold  pesos 
(gold  peso  =  SO. 4 98,5)  in  the  organization  of  the  Peninsular  Coopera¬ 
tive  (’(>. 

I'Kur. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  public  revenues  of  Peru  during 
the  last  few  years  a!id  tlu^  flourisliing  financial  condition  of  that  coun¬ 
try  at  the  present  tiim*.  The  budget  for  1910  (*slimaled  the  receipts 
in  sols  (1  sol  =  SO. 4800.5)  at  .40,970,25)0  and  tlui  dishursiuneiits  at 
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.‘11,098,070.  The  actual  receipts  were  8,550,.‘170  sols  more  than  the 
estimated  ones,  and  the  actual  expenditures  1,0.5.5,470  less,  or  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  receipts  over  expeiiditures  of  7,.‘107,120  sols.  The  year  1917 
was  as  favorable  as  the  previous  year,  inasmuch  as  during  the  first 
half  of  same  there  was  an  excess  of  receij)ts  over  dishursements  of 
4,()()1.190  sols. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 


The  mixed  commission  charged  with  the  survey  of  the  Ecuador- 
(’oloml)ian  boundaries  completed  its  work  on  July  28,  1918,  on 
which  date  the  last  of  its  minutes  certifying  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
boundary  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  concluded  in  Jul}', 
1916,  by  Marco  Fidel  Suarez  and  Munoz  Vernaza,  were  signed. 

The  board  e)f  directors  of  the  International  High  Commission  has 
informed  the  Pan  American  Union  that  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  and  Peru  have 
signified  their  intention  to  conclude  with  the  Uniteel  States  the  con¬ 
vention  concerning  commercial  travelers  which  the  latter  made  with 
ITuguay  on  August  27,  1918. 

The  Department  of  State  of  the.  Imited  States  has  modified  the  te^xt 
of  the  original  elraft  of  said  convention  hy  adding  a  paragraph  to 
Articl.e  I  and  by  changing  the  wording  of  Article  VH.  These  modifi¬ 
cations  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  elirectors  of  the  high 
commission  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  countries  that  have,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  sign  the  convimtion  referred  to.  The  para¬ 
graph  added  to  Article  1  reads: 

In  case  either  of  the  hifjh  eontraetiii};  i)arties  f«hall  he  engaged  in  war,  it  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  prevent  from  operating  within  its  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  or  otherwise,  enemy  nationals  or  other  aliens  whose  presence  it  may  «'on- 
sider  prejudicial  to  public  order  and  national  safety. 

Article  VH  in  its  amended  form  reads: 

Peddlers  and  other  salesmen  who  deal  directly  with  the  consumer,  even  though  they 
have  in  the  countrj'  where  they  operate  no  established  place  of  business,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  commercial  travelers,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  license  fees  levied  on 
business  of  the  kind  which  they  carry  on. 


CllII.K. 

Under  date  of  Aujjust  14  last  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issmal 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  lease  and  use  of  national  lands, 
the  full  text  of  which  is  ])uhlished  in  theOdicial  (lazettc'  of  August  17 
last. 

COLO.M  BI.V. 

A  law  enacted  hy  congress  on  August  2.4,  IIMS,  and  ])romulgatcd 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  montli,  modifies  article  44  <tf  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  ])rescrihes  that  all  ))ersons  shall  liave  tlie  right  to  engage  in 
any  honorable  calling  or  occu])ation  without  the  necessity  of  hclong- 
ing  to  teacheiv;’  or  doctom'  societies  or  guilds.  The  autliorities  arc 
authorized  to  inspect  industries  and  professions  in  so  far  as  th(>y 
concern  public  morals,  security,  and  health,  and  may  order  the  revis¬ 
ion  of  tariffs  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  public  trans])ortation 
companies,  and  retpiire  certificates  of  com]K'tencv  for  the  exc'rcise 
of  the  profession  of  law  and  of  medicine  and  callings  connected 
therewith. 

COST.V  Kl(’.\. 

On  July  26,  HflS,  congress  ])assed  a  law,  which  was  ])romulgatcd 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  .‘lOth  of  the  same  montli, 
making  July  24,  anniveiNary  of  tlie  liirth  of  the  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar,  a  national  holiday. 

Paragra])h  a  of  article  8  of  law  Xo.  oS,  dated  August  16,  161."), 
has  h(*(*n  modifi(*d  so  as  to  r(‘(piirc  hanks,  branches  of  foreign  hanks, 
houses  making  loans,  rc'ci'iving  dc])osits,  buying  and  selling  exchange, 
coins  and  otlu'r  moiK'vs,  <*ngaging  in  commission  and  discount  trans¬ 
actions,  and  which  an*  r(*])r(*s<‘nted  in  foreign  houses,  as  well  as  loan 
and  pawn  companies  and  agencies,  to  pay  three-fourths  of  1  per  c(*nt 
on  the  total  annual  recei])ts  of  interests,  discounts,  commissions, 
exchange  profits,  returns  from  loans  on  objects  of  valiu',  and  any 
other  recei])ts  in  tin*  nature  of  ])rofits. 

According  to  article  .47  of  the  hanking  law  of  August  7,  161S,  all 
hanks,  hranches  of  foreign  hanks,  or  hanking  house's  established  in 
the  country  and  which  rcc(*ive  de])osits  on  account  current,  must 
])uhlish  in  the  ofhcial  gazi'tte  monthly,  or  at  such  ])('riods  as  the 
treasury  dejiartnu'iit  may  indicate,  a  state'incnt  of  cash  on  hand 
a])prov(*d  hy  a  su])ervisor  a))])ointed  hy  said  d(‘])artm('nl . 

.V  law  of  July  29,  191S,  authorizes  ('osta  Rican  <li])lomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  ag(>nts  to  ])(*rform  the  functions  of  notaries  ])uhlic  with  res])ect 
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to  tlu*  acts  and  contracts  of  ('osta  Ricans  and  lorcij'nci’s  rc(|uirin" 
notarial  acknowledgment  in  the  Re])ul)lic,  harmonizing  in  this  man¬ 
ner  article'  lOS  of  the  notary  law  and  artiele  H)o  of  the  consular  rules 
and  ri'gulations. 

MEXICO. 

.Vn  exeeutive  decree  of  fhily  26  last  exempts  from  stain])  taxes 
iidieritanees  the  total  amount  of  wliich  does  not  exceed  500  ])esos, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  tlie  total  value  of  the  ])ro])erty  exceeds 
said  sum  it  is  subject  to  tlie  tax,  ('ven  though  distributed  in  hered¬ 
itary  amounts  of  less  than  500  ])esos. 

.Vn  executive  decree  of  July  10,  adds  to  article  4  of  the  decree 

of  A])ril  25,  1!)1S,  relating  to  mining  taxes,  provisions  prescribing 
that  tliose  who  owe  for  more  than  two  four-month  periods  of  the 
annual  mining  tax,  computed  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
.V])ril  of  the  year  referred  to,  instead  of  ])aying  one-thinl  of  the 
un])aid  amounts,  may  pay  as  follows  according  to  the  number  of 
])('riods  tliey  owe:  From  5  to  5  periods,  25  per  cent;  from  6  to  8 
])eriods,  20  ])er  cent;  from  0  to  11  ])eriods,  15  per  cent;  from  12  to 
14  ])eriods,  10  ])er  cent;  and  more  than  15  periods,  5  per  cent.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  exemptions  it  is  necessary 
to  ])ay  for  the  ])resent  ])eriod,  ])lus  surtaxes,  before  Se])tember  1,  and 
tliat  the  mining  claims,  whose  taxes  are  in  question,  be  worked  during 
tin*  ])eriod  ending  December  1  of  this  year. 

NICAUAOUA. 

On  August  6  last  the  President  of  the  Republie  issued  a  decree 
])rescribing  the  form  of  tlie  rules  and  regulations  governing  aboriginal 
communities  existing  in  the  country. 

.Vn  executive  decree  of  July  12,  ItllS,  regulates  the  carrying, 
storing,  and  sale  of  firearms  both  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 

VEN'EZl’ELA. 

.V  IK'W  immigration  law,  jiassed  by  congress  during  its  sessions  of 
the  present  year,  was  duly  promulgated  on  June  26,  1618.  The  law 
establishes  a  central  immigration  board  in  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Republic 
and  in  tbe  capitals  of  the  State  branch  immigration  boards  whose 
duties  are  to  foster,  encourage,  and  facilitate  the  bringing  in  and 
obtaining  work  for  immigrants.  Tbe  (lovernment  will  a])])oint  immi¬ 
gration  agents  in  Furope,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  at  other  places, 
'rile  law  considers  as  immigrants  foreigners  of  good  conduct  who  go  to 
Venezuela  with  the  object  of  permanently  residing  there.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  shall  not  be  accepted  as  immigrants  nor  have  the  right 
to  the  benefits  of  the  immigration  law:  Persons  who  are  not  of  Euro¬ 
pean  i-aces  nor  islanders  of  the  yellow  race  of  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere;  persons  over  60  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  the  parents  or 
grandparents  of  immigrants;  pei*sons  of  bad  habits,  or  who  suffer 
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from  contajiious  disoasos;  and  criminals.  The  law  treats  in  separate 
chapters  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  immigrants:  of  the  formalities  to 
he  observed  in  bringing  in  immigrants;  of  the  ships  (h'stined  to  tlu> 
transportation  of  immigrants:  of  the  disembarkation  of  immigrants: 
of  the  funds  of  immigrants;  of  colonization;  of  colonization  lands  and 
their  division:  of  the  colonization,  donation,  sale,  and  res<‘rvation  of 
lands;  of  colonization  funds;  of  the  development  of  colonies:  of  stock- 
raising  or  industrial  colonies;  and  of  towns  with  the  character  of 
colonies.  The  law  referred  to  is  published  in  the  Oflicial  (lazette  of 
August  1,  191S. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
|^;andEDUCATION 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  GUATEMALA. 


To  one  who  has  the  good  fortune  of  witnessing  the  celebration  of 
the  Festival  of  Minerva,  which  is  held  annually  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
October  in  honor  of  the  young  student  body,  and  of  watching  the 
parade  of  thousands  of  gaily  attired  school  boys  aiid  girls  who  upon 
this  occasion  wear  attractive  white  costumes,  as  they  march  in 
orderly  groups  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  majestically  termi¬ 
nates  the  witle  Avenida  del  Hipodromo,  immediately  there  comes  the 
realization  that  public  instruction  must  be  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  progress  of  Guatemala.  To  such  a  spectator  is 
revealed  the  wisdom  of  emphasizing  year  aft(‘r  year  tin*  import anc(‘ 
of  the  teacher’s  labor  by  presenting  before  the  popular  mind,  in  a 
colorful  and  enthusiastic  manner,  the  transcendental  significance  of 
public  instruction  as  the  best  e.xponent  of  the  progress  of  nations. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  annually  this  festival  dates  from  the 
year  IS!)!),  when  the  President  of  Guatemala,  Licenciado  Manuel 
Fstrada  ('ahrera,  issued  his  famous  decrei'  establishing  these  holi¬ 
days,  called  the  ‘‘Festivals  of  Minerva,’’  which  was  as  follows: 

Wticrca.'i  it  is  itu*  duty  of  ovory  Governniciit,  in  furltieriii},'  j)roKrc.ss  and  the  j>u))lic 
weal,  to  adopt  what»*ver  measures  may  he  within  its  i)ower  to  bfdter  the  condition  and 
the  moral  future  of  the  i)eoj)le,  both  of  which  conditions  indubitably  depend  upon  the 
education  of  its  youth,  and  that  it  is  just,  not  only  to  crown  in  a  worthy  maniK'r  tin* 
labors  of  the  teachers,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  future  of  the  Nation,  but  also  to  stimu¬ 
late  with  manifestations  of  public  rejoiciii};  the  efforts  and  tasks  of  the  youthful  stu¬ 
dent;  therefore,  be  it 

Uesolved,  That  the  last  Sunday  of  October  of  each  year,  beginniiif'  with  tlie  present, 
be  .set  aside  for  the  c-elebration  of  a  solemn,  popular,  and  f'cneral  festival  throuf'hout 
the  Republic — a  festival  which  the  directors,  professors,  and  pujuls  of  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  in  the  Republic  shall  be  obliged  to  attend. 


<  Hy  lienitu  Javier  IV-rei-Verdia. 
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Haviiifj  notod,  in  ])assing,  this  charactoristic  feature  of  the  school 
system  of  (luatemala,  we  will  take  up  more  in  detail  this  interestinfj 
subject.  The  fundamental  law  governing  education  was  promul¬ 
gated  hy  President  Jose  Maria  Orantes,  Xovemher  23,  1SS2,  and  has 
been  modified  and  amplified  since  that  date  by  numerous  decrees  in 
accordance  with  pedagogical  advance,  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
the  higher  grade  of  culture  attained. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  normal,  and 
professional.  The  primary  group  is,  in  turn,  subdivided  into  ele¬ 
mental  and  complementary,  and  classes  are  given  during  the  day,  at 
night,  and  on  Sundays.  Attendance  is  obligatory  for  all  children  of 
both  se.xes  between  6  and  14  years  of  age,  it  being  further  prescribed 
that  hoys  under  18  and  over  14  who  have  not  completed  the  primary 
course  shall  he  obliged  to  attend  evening  or  Sunday  sessions. 

lOlemental  primary  instruction  comprises  three  years,  aJid  the 
scholastic  term  is  six  months.  Classes  are  of  30  minutes’  duration 
with  lO-minute  recesses  between  them.  The  complementary  studies 
also  are  of  three  years’  length,  classes  during  the  latter  course  being 
of  ,70  minutes’  duration.  The  following  tables  give  an  idea  of  the 
subjects  studied  in  these  sections  of  primary  instruction: 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  .Moral  education; 

1.  Ethics. 

2.  (lood  manners. 

1 1.  Intellectual  education: 

Reading  and  fundamentals  of  tin'  mother  longin'. 

1.  Writing. 

•").  .\rilhmetic. 

(i.  (ieneral  geography  of  (iualemala. 

7.  ()l(j(*ct  l(‘.ssons. 

S.  Elementary  history  of  (Juatemala. 

!>.  Elementary  agriculture. 

1(1.  English. 

III.  Physical  education: 

1 1 .  -Manual  training. 

12.  (lymnastics. 

111.  Military  drill. 

N.  ( 'alisllu'nics. 

I  \’.  .\rtislic  education: 

l•■).  Drawing. 

I(i.  Singing. 

\'.  .Special  education  for  girls: 

17.  Needlework. 

IS.  Domestic  science. 

19.  (iardening. 

SUI'I’I.EMENTAIIY  IN.STKUCTION . 

I.  Moral  education: 

1.  Ethics. 

2.  (’ivii's. 

:{.  tlood  manners. 


C:  UATKM  A  I.  A  N  SCHOOLS. 


Miitiml  Cabral"  Kiri;’  sch<K)l  at  Chi<iiiimiil i.  2.  “Mariano  Navarrctto "  boys’  school  in  canton  of  Kcforma.  :i.  lacndo  v  CoictM-chca"  girls’  school  at  Tolonica|uin. 
1.  “  IVdro  (ic  Hclancoiirl  "  bovC  school  at  Zacapa.  .I.  “  Dciniio  Siinchcz  "  school  at  Kctalhiilcii.  l>.  “J.  Mariano  Oonzalcs’' girls' .scIkm)!  al  .lalapa.  7.  “Jose  Francisco 
llariindia"  boys'  school  at  Chimallcnani'o.  H.  Hnildini’  constrncicd  by  Ihc  Dcparlmcnt  of  (inczallcnanco.  !».  “Santos  Tornno’’  Kiris'  school,  canton  of  Kcforma. 
lb.  “.Mariano  ilalvcz"  Kiris'  .schtHtl,  HiichnclcnanKo.  II.  “Jose  FcliiH'"  Flores"  kinilcrKartcn  at  Haja  Verapaz.  12.  “J.  Vcnancio  Ld|H‘z"  Kiris'  school  at  .IntiaiH' 
l:).  “  Lorenzo  Mont iifar”  boys’ schtHtl  at  IzalMd. 


1  ' 

» 1 

i 

I I 

i 

1 

1  1 
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1.  Moral  K<lii(!atioti  Coiitiinicd. 

■1.  Proirrfssivo  readiiitr  and  (•oiiij)()siiioii. 
o.  Spanish  jrranimar. 

(i.  \Vritin>r. 

7.  Arithmetic. 

S.  (u‘o,!rrai)hy  of  (JiiatPinala,  Central  .Vinerica,  >v()rld. 

9.  History  of  (iiiateinala.  Central  .Vim-rica,  world. 

II.  Intellectual  education: 

10.  Elementary  natural  sciences  zoolofry,  botany,  mineralojty,  neology. 

11.  Elementary  experimental  sciences  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry. 

12.  Hygiene. 

12.  Hookkeeping. 

14.  English. 

III.  Physical  educatioti: 
l-T.  (lytnnastics. 

It).  -Military  drill. 

17.  Calisthenics. 

15.  Vocal  music. 

19.  Drawing-  lineal,  free-hatid. 

IV.  .Vrtistic  education. 

V.  Special  edin  ation  for  girls: 

20.  Handwork. 

21.  Domestic  science. 

22.  (iardening. 

Accordinjr  to  the  statistics  contained  in  tlic  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rultlic  Instruction  for  the  year  1!M7,  the  nuinher  of  puj)ils 
enrolled  in  IP  10  was  67,102,  distrihnted  anion"  1  ,P42  schools,  as 


follows: 

Kindergartens .  18 

.Mixed  sch(M)ls .  457 

Elemental  sch(K)ls  for  boys .  492 

Elemental  sclnmls  for  girls .  510 

Complennmtary  schools  for  boys .  20 

( 'otnplementary  .schools  for  girls .  24 

Industrial  .schools  for  boys .  20 

Industrial  schools  for  girls .  0 

.Night  schools  for  laborc'rs .  4!) 

Schools  of  arts  and  crafts .  2 

Rural  schools .  217 

Total .  1,942 


Th(‘  principal  object  of  the  industrial  schools  for  hoys,  as  well  as 
those  for  "iris,  is  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  huirnin"  tind  at  the  same 
time  pr<*par<‘  youii"  peoph*  of  both  sex(*s  for  tin*  exturise  of  the 
several  industrial  professions.  The  ‘‘ICstrada  ('ahrera”  Industrial 
School  for  hoys  in  the  capital  had  an  (>nrolhnetit  of  OP  pupils  in  IPIO 
and  of  S.5  in  the  correspondin"  "iris’  school.  Students  upon  finishin" 
the  eomplementary  course  may  enroll  eitht'r  in  the  national  institutes 
to  enter  upon  secondary  (‘ducation  or  in  the  normal  schools  in  case 
tliey  intend  to  enter  the  teachiiif;  |)rofession. 


(a  ATKMALAN  SCHOOLS 


JiLsIo  Rufino  Rarrios’’  boys’  sch(K>l  ul  Alta  Vorapaz.  2.  “Twcnty-lirs!  of  Noveniix'r  ’  Acadomy  at  Solom.  l\.  “Mijuiol  V asconcelos  boys’  school  at  Tolonicapaii 


4.  “Manuel  Estnwla  ('abrera”  girls’  school  at  Santa  Rosa.  5.  “Joaqtiina”  municipal  lyctnim.  0.  “(’avi'tano  francos  y  Monrov  boys’  school  at  Sac*ateix*(|uez 
7.  “Sarmiento”  girls’  schcKil;  “Horaci*  Mann”  b(H's’  schmil,  canton  of  La  liuleFH*ndoncia.  8.  San  Marcos  ftuiiding.  9.  “  Kfancisco  Alarwiuln”  bovs’  school  at  Quiche 
10.  “Miguel  Oarcla  Oranados”  girls’  school  at  Escuintla.  11.  “Jose  Antonio  Salazar”  girls’  school  at  Peten.  12.  “Jose  Farfan”  girls’  schools  at  SuchiteiH*uuez 


13.  “Alejandro  Marure”  boys’  schofil  at  K1  Progreso 
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The  course  of  seeoiularv  iiistruetioii  requires  five  years  and  that 
of  the  normal  school  four  years,  according  to  the  following  curricula: 


INSTITUTES. 

First  year;  Klementary  Spanish  f;rainniar,  elementary  English,  arithmetic,  cosmog¬ 
raphy  and  ])hysiograi)hy,  geography  and  history  of  Central  America,  lineal  drawing. 

Second  year;  Second-year  Spanish  grammar,  second-year  English,  algebra,  zoology, 
descriptive  geography,  jihysiologj'  and  hygiene. 

Third  year;  Third-year  English,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  botany  and  mineral¬ 
ogy,  ancient  and  medieval  history,  tirst-year  French,  military  tactics  and  organiza¬ 
tion  (does  not  apply  to  women). 

Fourth  year;  Fourth-year  English,  second-year  French,  introductory  philosophy 
physics  and  mechanics,  modern  history,  bookkeeping,  stenograjihy. 

Fifth  year;  Fifth-yi^ar  English,  third-year  French,  second-year  philo.sophy,  chem¬ 
istry,  general  grammar  and  rhetoric,  civics  and  political  economy. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

First  year;  Spanish  grammar,  elementary  English,  arithmetic,  cosmography  and 
jihysiography,  theoretical  pedagogy. 

Second  year;  Botany  and  mineralogy,  second-year  English,  algebra,  geography  and 
history  of  ('entral  America,  practical  pedagogy,  first-year  French,  military  tactics 
and  organization  (not  applicable  to  girls). 

Third  year;  Physiology  and  hygiene,  third-year  English,  geometry,  descriptive 
geometry,  stenography,  second-year  French. 

Fourth  year;  Fourth-year  hhiglish,  theoretical  and  practical  meteorology,  book¬ 
keeping,  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  universal  history,  stenography,  third- 
year  French. 

('lassos  moot  daily,  aro  of  .50  minutes’  duration,  and  are  divided 
by  10-niinute  recesses.  Pupils  are  not  obliged  to  recite  more  than 
si.\  hours  daily;  during  the  remainder  of  their  available  time  they 
may  study  or  practice  composition,  declamation,  etc.  There  are 
normal  departments  in  many  national  institutes,  in  which  there 
ar(‘  three  classes  of  pupils  -boarders,  day  jnipils,  and  students  who 
take  some  meals  at  the  institution.  Instruction  is  free,  and  in  the 
cas(‘  of  boarders  room  and  table  expenses  only  are  charged. 

The  school  year  of  the  institute  is  from  January  2  to  October  .‘II 
of  each  year.  The  examinations  are  individual  and  .‘10  minutes  are 
allowed  for  each.  Xo  pupil  may  be  enrolled  in  the  second  year  or  in 
any  higher  institution  without  having  passed  successful  examinations 
in  all  branches  of  the  lower  school.  If,  however,  failure  to  pass  an 
examination  occurs  in  one  subject  oidy,  the  pupil  has  the  right  to 
enroll  in  the  class  next  abov'e  and  take  corresponding  examinations 
if  b(‘fore  such  examinations  he  shall  hav'e  successfully  passed  an 
examination  in  the  subject  in  which  he  had  failed. 

The  pupils  who  successfully  pass  examinations  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  comprised  under  secondary  education  may  be  candidates  for 
the  degri'e  of  graduate  in  science  and  arts,  to  obtain  which  it  is 
neci'ssary  to  pass  a  private  examination  of  one  hour  in  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  and  another  public  one,  in  which  the  applicant 
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must  present  a  written  thesis  and  he  (pieslioned  for  at  least  one  lionr 
upon  tlie  snhjeet  matter  eontained  thi'n'in. 

The  same  rules  jtovern  instrnetion  in  the  normal  sehools,  the 
defjree  ohtaiiu'd  upon  j;radnation  after  the  public  and  private  exami¬ 
nations  (which  may  take  place  only  aft(*r  successful  completion  of 
the  course  of  study)  launj;  master  of  primary  instruction.  In  the 
normal  sehools  also  hoardinjj  and  day  pupils  an*  reec'ived  as  wcdl  as 
students  who  take  meals  only  at  tlu*  sehools.  'I'o  (Mitc'r  as  a  hoarder 
it  is  necessary,  aside  from  the  f;eneral  conditions  that  must  he  met, 
to  he  a  native  (tf  (Vntral  America,  to  he  over  14  years  of  age,  and  to 
promise'  to  serve  the  (lovernment  as  a  teacher  for  at  least  five  years 
from  the  time  the  degree  is  attained. 

Tlie  statistics  eontained^in  4he  Keportyef^the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  1917  relative  to  the  year  1916  give  the  following 
figures  eoneerning  enrollment  in  the  institutions  of  secondary. 


normal,  special,  or  i)rofessional  instruction: 

('eiitral  National  Institiitt*  for  15oy.'< .  7(j2 

tV'iitral  National  Institute  for  Girls .  41.5 

Central  Normal  School  for  Hoys .  :liM 

National  Institute  and  Normal  Schot)l  for  Hoys  at  Oriente .  2HH 

National  In.stitnte  and  Normal  School  for  Girls  at  Oriente .  12:1 

In.stitute  and  annexed  industrial  and  commercial  sc1kx)1s  at  (Juezaltenanfro .  2(i2 

National  Institute  and  Industrial  School  fortJirlsat  Que/.altenan^'o .  2.5S 

National  Institute  and  Industrial  School  for  Hoys  at  .\nti>;ua .  151 

.loaquina  Normal  School  for  (iirls  at  .\ntii;ua .  24 

National  (Conservatory  of  Music .  S!t 

Sch(X)l  of  Fine  Arts .  192 

-Veademy  of  Drawing  and  Paint  inf; . 

“Twenty-first  of  November'’  ScIuk)! .  200 

Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Hoys  at  San  Marcos .  2.50 

National  Sc4i(x)l  of  (Commerce .  2.50 

Academy  of  Fn<;li.sh .  100 

Sch<x)l  for  workmen .  '-(» 

Sch(K)l  of  law  and  notarial  trainiiif; .  112 

Sch(K)l  of  iiK'dicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  midwifery .  210 


Oil  May  ‘2.  191S,  the  (lovenimeiit  of  (itialemala  promulgated  a 
decree  er(*atiug  the  rnivi'rsity  of  (Juatemala,  which  is  to  he  known 
as  the  “  Tniversidad  Estrada  (’ahrera.”  To  give  a  more  adetiuate 
eoneeption  of  the  far-reaeliing  effect  in  (itiatemalan  educational 
circlt's  of  this  important  center  of  ctilturi*,  which  will  without  dotiht 
play  a  noteworthy  role  in  the  futtire  of  the  country,  it  may  Ih*  of 
inteivst  to  transcribe  a  part  of  the*  decive  promulgated  on  August  21, 
191K,  supplementary  to  that  of  May: 

-Xktici.e  I.  Iliffher  professional  instruction  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
.National  I’niversity  and  of  the  various  colleftes  which  exist  at  j)re8<*n(  and  which  may 
be  established  in  the  future. 

Aut.  11.  The  university  shall  be  f;ov<‘rned  by  a  sui)erior  council  composed  of  a 
president,  six  members  (who  shall  be  the  deans  of  the  existing  colleges  or  lho.se  (■stab- 
lished  subsecpientlyy  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  jaesident  shall  be  elected  b> 
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(lirort  vote  of  all  the  faculty  and  the  two  last-mentioned  officers  !>>  vote  of  all  the 
inemhers  of  the  council.  At  the  same  elections  the  substitutes  shall  he  desifinated,  to 
remain  in  ollice  two  years.  *  *  * 

Akt.  IV.  The  collei;es  which  shall  for  the  present  he  or>;auized  are  the  following;: 

(a)  College  of  law.  notarial  training,  social  and  political  sciences. 

(h)  College  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

(r)  College  of  mathematics. 

((/)  College  of  natural  sciences  and  pharmacy. 

(r)  t'ollege  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  s])eculative  sciences. 

(f)  College  of  agronomy. 

The  remaiiiiii"  articles  treat  in  detail  of  the  organization  of  the 
res])ective  colleges.  The  university  was  formally  opened  ttn  Sep- 
I ember  lo.  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Guatemala. 

Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  university  there  were  in  operation 
only  the  colleges  of  law  and  philosophy  and  the  schools  of  medicine 
and  engineering,  the  colleges  of  natural  sciences  and  ])harmacv  and 
of  agronomy  being  an  innovation. 

(iuatemala  is  already  recovering  from  the  serious  situation  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  earthquake  of  December,  1917,  which  destroyed  many 
of  her  handsomest  educational  buildings,  including  the  military 
academy.  Nevertheless,  in  the  month  of  August,  2;i  schools  were 
ojiened,  endowed  by  the  departments  of  Guatemala,  and  at  one  of 
the  dedicatory  ceremonies  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  catastrophe  that  had  devastated  his  country,  summed  u]) 
the  determined  desire  of  the  Guatemalan  Nation  to  raise,  upon 
the  ruins  wrought  by  the  cataclysm,  the  new  scholastic  edifices 
which  will  become  the  temples  where  youth  is  instructed  and  the 
mind  of  the  people  cultivated.  “I  remember  the  hitter  hours  of  the 
eartluiuake,”  said  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Guatemala,  “and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  only  a  common  anxiety  and  a  resolute  desire  united  us  that 
of  remaining  upon  this  soil,  of  resisting  all  the  furies  of  nature,  and  of 
coiKinering  by  our  energy  and  patriotism,  under  the  imjiulse  of  the 
sacred  conviction  that  the  capital  woidd  arise  again  on  this  same  spot, 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  And  these,  our  legitimate  hopes,  have 
been  realized,  because  the  erecting  of  these  2:i  schools,  better  equipped 
and  endowed  than  formerly,  must  mean  to  every  im])artial  Guate¬ 
malan,  to  every  calm  critic,  and  to  every  patriotic  heart,  nothing  less 
than  the  sure  and  immutable  foundations  of  an  entirely  new  Guate¬ 
mala,  which  will  he  new  not  only  in  her  material  renaissance,  hut  also 
ill  the  ideals  which  her  new  institutions  will  symbolize,  of  which  the 
university  founded  yesterday  and  all  those  schools  which  unite  the 
aesthetic  and  hygienic  conditions  coveted  in  modern  pedagogy  are 
jiroof  self-evident.” 

Let  us  ho])e  that  these  happy  auguries  may  he  fulfilled  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  and  that  the  Guatemalan  Nation  may  go  fonvard 
with  even  greater  laqiidity  toward  the  goal  of  ^irogress,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  factois  in  moilern  advancement 
the  momentous  is.sue  of  public  instruction. 


(Hooks  received  in  the  Colunihiis  Memorial  hihrary  of  the  I’an  American  rnion.) 
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ment.  Vol.  1.  London.  Puhlisheil  hy  his  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1918. 
XV,  095  p.  4°.  Price,  0  shillings. 

Irving  nitiou.il  h.ink:  Eoreign  trade  thought  of  1918.  Excerpts  from  addresses  de- 
liver.‘<l  at  the  fifth  n it ional  foreign  trade  convention.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  April 
18  20,  1918.  .Xew  York,  Published  by  Irving  Xational  Bank.  1918.  75,  (l  i 

|).  12°. 

Merimei',  Ernesto:  ('ompendio  de  la  bistoria  de  la  literatura  Espanola.  Traduccii'm 
castidlana  lie  E.  .Xercasseau  y  Moran.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  y  enc.  “La 
I lustracidn,"  1911.  xiv,  401)  p.  8°. 

.\(>w  York  Evening  Post :  After-war  trade  plans  of  five  n.itions:  Great  Britain.  I'rancc, 
Italy,  .Lilian,  Germany.  A  series  of  five  articles  setting  forth  the  preparations 
which  the.se  countries  are  making  to  expand  their  foreign  trade  when  the  world 
conflict  (‘lids.  Reprinted  from  the  “  Xew  York  Evening  Post,”  1918.  [20[p.  4°. 

Xiiiis,  Marion  R.;  Woman  in  the  war.  Pri'pared  [in  the[  Xews  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  Xational  Defense.  Bibliography.  Wa.shing- 
ton,  G.  P.  ().,  1918.  77  p.  8°. 

Potter,  Marion  E.  (ed.):  The  United  States  catalog  supplement.  Books  published, 
1912-1917.  Xew  York,  The  11.  W.  Wilson  Company.  1918.  2298  p.  4°. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  9,  1918. 


I'ilU'. 


I'atP. 


■iHCKNTINA. 

lills. 

Market  for  steel  and  iron  pnxluets . ViiR.  :il 

.Vrticntine  railway  taxation  controversy .  Sei)t.  !) 

Arcentine  sutjar  crop  prospect .  Se|)t.  10  : 

New  .Vrttentine  fishint:  enterprise . do . j 

No  further  increase  in  Arstentine  railway  rates .  Sept.  14  ! 

I’roposed  heavier  .\r)’cntine  exi)ort  tax! .  Sept.  17 

Foreipn  trade  for  first  three  months  of  191N .  .Sept.  Is 

Customs  revenues  for  first  eitrht  months  of  lids . do - 

.trtjentine  (lovernment  proposes  to  eneourai;e  shiplmildinn .  Sept.  19 

I’amiihlet.  “  Business  Conditions  in  .Vritcntina,”  Report  No.  112.  Sept.  2.7 
Buenos  .Vires  live-stoek  show .  Oct.  2 


im.vzii.. 

Critieims  of  methixis  of  .Vmeriean  exporters . 

Cruilc  ruhher  exports  for  the  month  of  .Vupist. 
■Markets  for  .\merican-made  dyes . 


Wilherl  1..  Bonney,  consul 
at  Rosario. 

\V.  Henry  Roliertson,  eonsul 
Iteneral’  at  Buenos  Aires. 
1)0. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.lapimese  commercial  activities  in  South  .\mcrica . 

Kxports  and  imports  of  confectionery . 

Tea  importations  into  Brazil . ! . 

Kducation  in  the  State  of  Parana . 

Brazilian  cixil-pulverizin);  industry . 

■New  agencies  of  .Vmerican  hank  estal dished  in  Brazil. 
Textile  industries  in  Brazil . 


Sept. 

9  Richard  P 

consul  at 

Sept. 

Ki  Ocorge  II. 

at  Para. 

Sept. 

17  Albert  (1. 

consul  at 

. .  .do. 

_  Richard  P. 

Oct. 

1  Do. 

<'ct. 

2  Do. 

Oct. 

Do. 

Oct. 

ti  Do. 

Oct. 

7  l>o. 

Oct. 

17  Do. 

Copy  of  “Revlsta  .Vnrieola”  (oritan  of  the  Colomhian  .Ministry 
ol  Commerce  and  .Vtirieulture.) 

Tobacco,  market  for . 


June  22  John  A.  Dunn,  vice  consul 
at  Barranqullla. 

Nov.  fi  Claude  E.  Cuyant,  consul 
at  Barrampiilla. 


MKXK  <1. 

.Mexican  railway  C(pii|>ment  and  operation. 
Facilities  for  tralfic  w  ith  Canada . 


New  steamshii)  line  to  he  established  on  the  Pacific  coast . . . 
.Nonacknowleacment  of  orders  by  .\merican  firms . 


Study  of  Enitlish  in  .Mexican  collecc . 

l  Kftil  AV. 

.\rmour  Subsidiary  to  erect  colii-storafre  )dant  at  .Montev  idco. . . 

CruKuayan  Notes.— Red  Cross  Emblems:  postal  .service  lietween 
Crujaiay  and  the  Cnited  States— Manufacture  of  chemicals. 
.Subjects  for  di.scussion  at  commercial  eonpress  at  .Montevideo... 

.Seal  killitu;  su.s|)cn<led  in  fruKuay  for  191S . 

South  .\merican  .Vcricultural  and'industrial  Exhibition  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

.Vmeriean  agricultural  machinery  in  Cruguay . 

VK.NF.Zl'KI..\. 

The  city  of  Valencia  and  its  commerce  anil  industries . 


Oct. 

Austin  C.  Brady,  consul  at 

.Manzanillo. 

Oct. 

S 

Joseph  \V.  Rowe,  vice  consul 
at  .Mexico  City. 

Oct. 

<» 

Do. 

Oct. 

M 

Willicr  T.  Oracey,  consul  at 

.Monterey. 

Nov. 

1 

Edward  .\.  Dow,  eonsul  at 

Ciudad  Jaurez. 

July 

;to 

William  Dawson,  consul  at 

Montevideo. 

July 

:ti 

Do. 

Aug. 

14 

Do. 

Sept. 

1 

Do. 

Sept. 

Do. 

.Sept.  21 

Do. 

Sept. 

II 

;  Frank  Anderson  Henry, 

j  eonsul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
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'riu'  PKOPOSEl)  Bri)GET  which  Proshlont  Irigovcn  submitted 
to  (’ongress  for  the  year  191i)  estimates  the  expenditures  at 
397,361,680  pesos,  national  currency  (paper  peso  =  $0.4245).  The 
executive  recommends  tliat  part  of  the  revenues  l)e  collected  from 
an  income  tax  imposed  upon  every  ])ei-son  or  incorporated  body 
domiciled  in  the  Republic  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  their  net 
income  of  the  preceding  year.  Pei-sons  nonresident  in  the  country, 
whether  Argentine  citizens  or  foreignei's,  and  corporations  organized 
outside  the  national  jurisdiction  are.  umler  the  proposed  law,  to 
])ay  3  ])er  cent  on  the  net  incomes  obtained  from  their  j)ropertv 
situated  in  the  Kejnihlic.  Besides  the  taxes  referred  to,  the  proposed 
law  provides  that  every  contributor  shall  pay  an  additional  (piota 
per  annum  on  the  total  income  in  accordance  with  the  following 
scale  of  values  expressed  in  national  currency:  2,500  to  5,000  pesos, 
^  per  cent:  5,000  to  10,000,  1  per  cent;  10,000  to  20,000,  14  per  cent; 
20,000  to  30,000,  2  per  cent;  30,000  to  40,000,  24  per  cent;  40,000 
to  50,000,  3  per  cent:  50,000  to  60,000,  34  per  cent:  60,000  to  70,000, 
4  per  cent:  70,000  to  80,000,  44  i)er  cent;  80,000  to  90,000,  5  per 
cent;  90,000  to  100,000,  6  ])er  cent;  and  more  than  100,000  ))esos,  7 

])er  cent. - 'Phere  was  recently  inaugurated  at  Venado  Tuerto, 

Province  of  Santa  Ke,  a  new  Argentine  FREEZING  PLANT  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  “Frigorifico  Santafecino”  operated  by  a 
Franco-Argentine  syndicate.  The  plant  is  located  on  the  Argentine 
Central  Railway  in  one  of  the  most  im|)ortant  cattle  districts  of 
the  Republic.  Tin*  installation  is  modern  in  every  respect.  One  of 
the  commendahle  things  which  thiscom|)any  has  done  in  the  erection 
and  e(pii])ment  of  its  plant  is  the  providing  of  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  hundreds  of  workmen  that  it  wiU  employ  in  the  estah- 
lishment.  Press  reports  state  that  a  Spanish  STEAMSHIP  LINE 
witli  live  large  vessels  available  will  soon  establish  a  regular 
service  between  Buenos  Aires,  New  York,  and  the  principal  ports  of 

of  Spain. - The  plans  adopted  for  the  construction  of  a  new 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  at  Bahia  Blanca  call  for  the  expenditure,  of 
ISO, ()()()  pesos,  national  currency.  This  library  recently  came 
into  the  jmssession  of  a  legacy  of  about  2.50,000  pesos  left  it  by 

the  late  Argentine  philanthropist,  Luis  C,  Caronti. - Some  years 

ago  the  National  Congress  approved  laws  providing  for  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  ('atamarca  to  Tiicu- 
inan,  a  distance  of  186  kilometei’s,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  6, .509,080 
gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648).  The  road  was  never  completed, 
Init  recently  arrangements  were  made  to  continue  construction 
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work  and  to  shorten  tlie  line  about  30  kilometeis.  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  at  no  distant  date  the  two  cities  referred  to  will  he 
ill  direct  rail  communication  with  each  other. - An  EXPOSI¬ 

TION  OK  HORSES  for  breeding  jHirjioses  was  held  in  Ruenos 
Aires  October  17,  IS,  and  10,  lOlS,  and  on  the  2Sth,  20th,  and 
3()th  of  the  present  month  exhibits  of  saddle  and  draft  hoi-ses 
took  place  in  Palermo  (Buenos  Aires).  In  September  last  an 
exposition  of  live  stock  was  held  in  Palermo,  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  were  the  exhibits  of  blooded  cattle,  especially 
Aberdeen -Angus  and  Shorthorn.  One  of  the  hulls  on  exhibition 
brought  .5(),0()()  pesos,  national  currency.  The  exhibits  of  sheej) 
were  also  very  fine,  and  blooded  rams  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 

from  1, ,■)()()  to  3, .500  pesos  each. - The  National  Grape  Growers' 

Association  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  taken  steps  to  secure 
the  use  of  Government  transj)orts  for  shipments  of  WINE  TO 
BRAZIL.  Investigations  show  that  Brazil  ofTeiM  an  excellent 
market  at  the  present  time  for  Argentine  wines.  The  FRENCH 
MrTTAL  AH)  SOCIETIES  of  the  Argentine  Repul)lic  have  made 
arrangements  to  merge*  into  a  single*  fe'eleratieen  with  heaele|uarte*rs 
in  Bu(*nos  Aires.  In  Septe*mhe*r  last  the*  Geevernment  eef  Chile* 
sent  a  spe*cied  missiem  tee  the  Argentine*  Repuhlie-  tee  assist  in  the* 
unveiling  eef  the  MONCMENT  tee  he*  erecteel  in  Reeelrigue*/  Pena 
Plaza  in  the  city  eef  Buenees  Aires  in  hemetr  e)f  the*  Chilean  patrieet, 
Gen.  O'Higgins,  eui  Se])te*mher  IS,  lOlS.-  The  Pre*siele*nt  eef  the* 
Republic  has  suhmitteel  te)  the  Natieenal  Congress  a  hill  encenirag- 
ing  the  construction  anel  maintenance  e)f  a  MPRK'HANT  MARINE. 


BOLIVIA 


The  ele*partnu*nt  e>f  finance*  e»f  the*  Bedivian  Geevernment  lias  ael- 
viseel  the  feiur  national  hanks  eif  Beilivia  eif  its  ele*sire*  tei  eihtain  funels 
feir  the*  cemtinuaive  eif  ceinstructiein  weirk  ein  the*  POTOSl  TO  SCCUF 
RAILWAY  by  the  sale*  tei  eir  taking  e)ve*r  threiugh  tliem  eif  an  issue*  eif 
heinels  tei  the  ameiunt  eif  7, 000, 000  heilivianeis  (heilivianei  =  $0.3St)3). 
Accoreling  tei  an  estimate  eif  Engine‘e*r  Milner,  puhlislieel  in  Se'pte*mhi  r. 
H)1S,  the  total  cost  feir  ceimple*ting  this  railway,  ine  lueling  an  e*xpeneli- 
ture*  feir reillingsteie-k eif  6.50,000  heilivianeis,  is,  appreiximate*ly,  1!(,43 1 ,16.5 
heilivianeis.  The*  ameiunt  expeneleel  ein  the*  line*  at  the  time*  the  e’sti- 
mate*  refe*rre‘el  tei  was  maele*  was  2,1)0.5,000  heilivianeis,  sei  that  the*  sum 
neiw  re*e|uire'el  tei  build  anel  eepiip  the*  reiael  tei  Sue-re*  is  e’stimate*el  at 
16, .526, 16,5  heilivianeis.  It  sheiulel  he*  heirne  in  minel,  lieiwe*ve'r,  that 
this  e'stimate*  may  have*  tei  he*  revise'el  upwarel  ein  a'*eeiunt  eif  the*  e*ve‘r 
increasing  e*eist  eif  lalieir  anel  liuileling  materials.  It  is  t benight  that 
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till'  proceeds  of  tlie  issue  of  7, 000, (>00  bolivianos  in  hoiuls  will  be  suili- 
ci('nt  to  lay  the  rails  to  kilometer  113  in  the  vicinity  of  Pampa  Tambo 
or  Vila  Vila,  some  20  kilometei's  from  the  point  indicated  on  the  survey 
for  tlie  crossing  of  the  Pilcomayo  River.  The  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
rec('ntly  shipped  a  larjje  locomotive  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
work  of  tlie  Potosi  to  Sucre  Railway.  This  engine  has  arrived,  was 
set  up  in  tire  shops  of  the  Bolivian  Railway  Co.  at  Uyuni,  and  is  now 

lieing  utilized  in  construction  work. - On  October  22  last  President 

dose  (lutierrez  (luerra  convened  the  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  IN 
EX'PRA  SESSION  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  luidget,  municipal  licenses,  accidents  to  workmen,  addi¬ 
tional  credits,  the  moratorium  law,  customs  tariff,  Cochabamba  to 
Santa  Cruz  Railway,  bills  to  create  a  bureau  of  agriculture  and  stock 
raising,  a  national  agronomic  and  veterinary  institute  in  Trinidad, 
potabh'  water  supply  for  I^a  Paz,  coining  of  money  in  Potosi,  a  school 
of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  at  Cordillera,  subvention  in  the 
construction  of  hospitals  in  La  Paz,  colonization  in  Pilcomayo, 
and  bills  concerning  the  sanitation  of  cities  and  the  laying  of  sew¬ 
ers. - 'Pile  Bolivian  ('ongress  has  appropriated  n,  ()t)()  bolivianos 

to  lie  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  HIGHWAY  from  Tupiza  to 

San  duan  via  Mochara. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 

calling  for  the  appropriation  of  10(),()0()  bolivianos  to  be  used  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  city  of  vSanta  Cruz  with  a  supply  of  POTABLE  WA¬ 
TER.  A  TELEGRAPH  line  is  being  built  from  La  Paz  to  Par- 
(Hiepujio.  In  September  last  a  night  school  for  students  of  teleg¬ 
raphy  was  opened  in  the  national  capital. - A  delegation  of  Bolivian 

workiiKMi  lias  presented  a  PAINTING  to  dose  Pardo,  President  of 
Peru,  as  a  testimony  of  appreciation  of  courtesies  received  from  him 

and  the  Peruvian  people  during  their  recent  visit  to  that  country. - 

El  Nortc',  a  daily  newspaper  of  La  Paz,  states  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  make  one  of  the  featuivs  of  the  celebration  in  192.5  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Bolivia,  the  unveiling  of  an 
EQCESTRIAN  STATCE  of  Simon  Bolivar  in  Potosi  in  recognition 
of  Ins  s  rviccs  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  as  a  symbal  of  admiration 
for  his  virtues  and  genius. 


BRAZIL 


(  'Pile  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  .Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana  m 

soiitluMii  Brazil  all  contain  heals  of  BITCMINOCS  (X)AL.  The  coal 
deposits  of  RioGrande  do  Sul  an*  at  present  operated  hy  three  well- 
organizc'd  concerns.  'Phe  Minas  Coal  Co.  of  dacuhy  was  incorporated 
in  April,  1917,  to  prospect  and  mine  the  coal  veins  of  the  Leiio  plan- 
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latioii  in  the  nuinicipality  of  Sao  Joronyino.  This  company  Ix'sian 
operations  with  a  capital  of  S, ()()()  contos  (jiapcr  conto  =  8230).  One 
of  the  most  important  thin<is  tlie  comjiany  did  at  the  time  it  com¬ 
menced  to  extract  coal  from  its  jirojierties  was  to  hejiin  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  from  the  mines  to  jiort  Mana  on  the  Jacuhy  Hiver, 
a  distance  of  00  kilometers.  Thirty-eijiht  kilometers  of  the  line  have' 
hei'ii  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  it  is  expected  that  dnrini;  tin* 
present  month  the  entire  road  will  he  completed  and  opened  to 
tradic.  The  coal  company  has  leases  and  purchased  options  on  tin* 
Leao  plantation  and  near-hy  lands  coverin';  an  area  of  about  Osipiare 
leaffues.  The  prospectin';  of  a  section  of  this  basin  shows  coal 
deposits  estimated  at  22, 000, ()()()  tons.  (ieolo<;ists  who  have  studied 
the  entire  carhoniferons  section  referred  to  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  basin  contains  some  o00,000,000  tons  of  coal  of  an  excellent 
(piality.  At  the  present  time  coal  is  bein';  taken  from  surface  veins. 
Recently,  however,  two  shafts,  140  meters  deep,  were  sunk  and  a  <;ood 
quality  of  coal  veins  were  encountered.  It  is  proposed  to  eipiip 
these  shafts  with  suitable  machinery,  follow  up  the  veins,  and  extract 
the  coal  by  the  use  of  modern  processes.  At  the  present  time  about 
500  miners  are  employed  by  this  company  in  takinj;  out  coal,  and  the 
number  will  probably  be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future.  These 
mines,  which  at  first  produced  1,500  tons  of  coal  monthly,  will  soon 
have  an  output  of  30,000  tons  per  month.  Six  locomotives  and  iK) 
coal  cars  are  used  in  hauling  the  coal  to  the  fluvial  port  where  it  is 
loaded  on  barges  and  sold  jirmcipally  to  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Steani- 
shij)  Co.  Another  company  operating  in  the  State  of  Rio  (Irande  do 
Sul  is  the  San  Geronimo  Railway  &  Mining  ('o.,  with  a  capital  of 
(ijOOO  contos  and  a  monthly  outjnit  of  15, ()()()  tons  of  coal  which  it 
is  expected  to  soon  increase  to  30, ()()()  tons.  This  coal  properly 
covers  an  area  of  2,179  hectares,  and  the  coal  available  for  extraction 
is  estimated  at  10, ()()(), ()()()  tons.  The  liiograndense  (\)al  ('o.  has 
lately  been  organized  with  a  ca|>ital  of  1,000  contos.  This  company 
proposes  to  operate  the  Butia  mines.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  most  of  the  coal  imported  into  Brazil  came  from 
Great  Britain.  In  1917,  however,  nearly  all  of  the  imported  coal 
was  from  the  United  States.  -  An  English  company  has  arranged 
to  establish  a  BUTTON  AND  ('0MB  KAC'TORY  in  the  city  of 
Pelotas  in  southern  Brazil.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  canvas 
liags  recently  began  operations  in  Pelotas.  While  coffee  is  the  best 
known  and  most  important  crop  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  spi'cial 
attrition  is  now  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  RK'E  and  other 
cereals,  as  well  as  sugar  cane,  the  mamifacture  of  alcohol,  and  the 
cxjiortation  of  frozen  meats.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  there 
are  still  large  areas  covered  with  virgin  forests  containing  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  tinib<*r  trees,  among  which  are  jieroha,  canella, 
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(•('(liir.  favciro,  piiio,  otc.  -  -Tho  Prosich'iil  of  tho  Hopuhlic  lias 
authorizod  tho  Atlas  Assurance  ('o.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  to  engage  in 

the  KIHE  INSURANCE  business  in  the  Republic. - An  exposition 

of  NA'riVE  FIBERS,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  twine,  rope, 
coi'dajie,  cables,  and  similar  articles,  was  held  recently  in  Maranhao. 


'Pile  department  of  industry  and  public  works  of  the  (’hilean  Ciov- 
ernment  has  reiommemled  that  (’ongress  authorize  the  issuance  ami 
expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  Oj.oOO, ()()()  pesos  of  bonds  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  IRRKiATION  DAMS  in  the  Aconcagua  River  at  the  points 
known  as  “El  Salto  del  Soldado’’  and  “J.,os  Leones,”  the  former 
dam  to  have  a  height  of  S.5  and  the  latter  00  meters.  These  dams 
would  form  reservoirs  capable  of  storing  .5S,()()0, ()()()  cubic  meters  of 
water,  or  a  (juantity  sullicient  to  irrigate  SO.OOO  hectares  of  land. 
At  the  “Salto  del  Soldado”  the  Aconcagua  River  has  a  width  of  10 
inetei-s  and  Hows  between  perjiendicular  stone  walls  So  meters  in 
height.  This  would  form  a  reservoir  capable  of  storing  2S,()()(),()00 
cubic  meters  of  water.  The  dam  at  Los  Leones,  which  is  .8 ,()()() 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  enable  an  additional 
80, ()()(), 000  cubic  meters  of  water  to  be  stored.  Should  ('ongress 
give  its  approval  to  this  undertaking  it  is  planned  to  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  dams  at  once. - Pri'ss  reports  state  that  con¬ 

struction  work  in  Santiago  has  been  temporarily  suspendeil  on  the 
Schoid  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  and  the  St’IIOOL  OF 
MEDICINE  Bl’ILDINOS  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  has  recommended  that  ('ongress 

aiipropriate  2, 000, ()()()  pesos  to  be  used  in  continuing  this  work. - 

'Pile  TELEORAPII  CONGRESS  which  met  in  Concepcion  from  the 
ISth  to  the  2.')th  of  September,  lObS,  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  jniblication  in  Concepcion  of  a  montlil}'  periodical  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  telegraphers;  the  establishment  of  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  Chilean  telegraphei’s  with  insurance,  mutual-aid  and  educa¬ 
tional  departments;  the  jiensioning  of  telegraphei-s  after  2,5  years  of 
active  service;  the  construction  of  another  telegraph  line  from 
Teinuco  direct  to  Santiago;  a  minimum  wage  of  1.50  pesos  (peso  = 
So. 82)  for  beginnei’s;  a  maximum  S-hour  day  wit'll  increased  pay 
for  extra  service;  ecjuality  of  jireparation  for  telegrajihei’s  of  both 
sexes  at  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  and  rewards  for  long  and 
efiicient  service.  An  EXPOSITION  OF  WOVEN  FABRICS, 
made  by  the  industrial  schools  of  Valparaiso,  was  held  in  that  city 
in  September  last  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal  government. 
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The  (*.\hil)its  consisted  of  numerous  articles  wrought  by  students, 

vurving  from  coarse  lloorcarpets  todelicate  laces  and  drawn  work. - 

The  BOY  SC'Ori'S  of  ('bile  have  arranged  to  publish  a  magazine 
entitled  “El  Explorador”  (The  Scout)  as  a  medium  of  information 

and  propaganda  concerning  their  work  in  the  Kejiuhlic. - The 

liureau  of  Railways  has  set  aside  1 ,000, 000  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso  = 
SO. .40.7)  for  the  purchase  of  Vv’ESTIXGIlOrSE  BRAKES  for  the 
Stat*'  Railways.  The  jiroposed  NEW  (lOVERNMENT  PALACE, 
plans  for  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
is  estimatcal  to  cost  0,000.000  pesos  and  to  re;|uire  five  years  to  com¬ 
plete. —  A  |)roject  is  under  consideration  for  the  utilization  of 
Lake  Laja,  a  body  of  water  about  .70  kilometers  long,  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  Antuco  volcano  and  the  Polcura  cordillera  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  1 ,4S7  mctei’s  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  IRRKfATlON 
purposes.  The  works  contemplated  reipiire  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  000  meters  huig.  'Fhe  total  cost  is  estimated  at  .400,000  pesos. 


According  lo  press  reports  the  reorganized  (WBIXET  of  the 
Colombian  Government  is  as  follows:  Gen.  Marcelino  Arango,  secre¬ 
tary  of  home  govern  vent;  Dr.  Pedro  Antonio  Molina,  secretary  of 
foreign  relations;  Dr.  Pomponio  Guzman,  secretary  of  finance;  Dr 
Jorge  Roa,  secretary  of  war;  Senor  Rafael  del  Corral,  secretary  o 
public  works;  Dr.  Simon  Araujo,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  (om- 
merce;  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Insignares  Sierra,  secretary  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion. - Gen.  Francisco  Sorzano  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  to 

Bolivia  and  Chile;  Dr.  Robc'rto  Ancizar,  minister  to  the'  Argentine 
Republic  and  ITuguay;  Sehor  Luis  Tanco  Argaez,  ninistc'r  to 
Brazil;  Dr.  Manuel  Esguerra,  minister  near  the  govern  rents  of 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica,  with 
residence  in  Managua,  Nicaragua;  Sergio  A.  Baron,  consul  general  of 
Colombia  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Dr.  Julio  Villegas,  consul  of  ('olom- 
bia  in  Paita,  Peru;  and  Alberto  Tacea,  consul  of  ('olombia  in  Merida. 

Yucatan. - A  recent  CENSCS  of  the  city  of  Medellin  shows  a 

population  of  47.474.  The  district  of  Medellin,  including  the  city, 

villages,  and  rural  inhabitants,  contains  77,474  people. - In  October 

last  Dr.  Rafael  del  ('orral,  secretary  of  public  works,  inspect('d  the 
DREDGING  operations  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Magdalena  River 
and  reports  tlu*  re  noval  of  most  of  the  obstructions  dang<‘rous  to 
navigation  in  that  stream.  The  secretary  also  inspected  on  the 
same  trip  the  Tolima  Railway,  and  prediefs  find  that  road  will  be 
completed  to  Ibague  about  the  middle  of  1!M!).  The  lack  of  rolling 
stock  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  preveided  a  more  rapid  construction 
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of  this  line. - A  SCHOOL  FOK  CIIACFFKl'KS  was  recently 

established  in  Bogota.  A  thorough  eoui>;e  of  instruction  is  planned 
to  he  given  to  jnipils  and  particular  attention  will  he  ])aid  to  the 
imparting  of  such  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  as  will  be  of 

use  in  the  care,  management,  and  repair  of  automobiles. - The 

department  of  Cundinamarca  has  84,1.T2  children  registered  in  tlu' 
I’CIILIC  SCHOOLS,  It), 120  of  whom  are  males  and  1.5, 032  females. 

Of  this  number  OS  per  cent  attend  regularly. - A  new  DAILY 

NFWSPAPFK,  entitled  ‘‘La  Manana,”  made  its  apjiearance  in 
Bogota  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  lOlS,  under  the  direction 
of  duan  Cristobal  Martinez.  ‘‘La  Civilizacidn ”  is  the  min  e  of  a  new 
weekly  jiaper  soon  to  be  published  in  Cartagena  by  Gabiiel  Porras 
'Proconis  and  Luis  (\  Guizado. In  connection  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  first  centenary  of  national  independence  the  Academy 
of  .lurisprudence  of  (’olombia  established  a  competitive  ANNUAL 
LITFKABY  CONTFST  for  the  best  thesis  on  subjects  relating  to 
law  and  political  science.  The  jury  has  just  awarded  the  first  prize, 
corresiionding  to  the  period  11)1(1 -17.  to  Francisco  dose  ('hau.x,  a 
me.nlier  of  the  (’olombian  (’ongress,  for  his  unpublished  work  entitled 
‘‘La  Ihisesion”  submitted  to  the  Univei-sity  of  Popayan.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Dr.  Antonio  Arango  G.,  who  wrote  upon  the 

“Monetary  Questions  of  Colombia.” - The  AMEKK’AN  MFIU’AN- 

'ITLF  BANK  of  (’olomlua,  an  institution  financed  by  American 
cajiital,  o]iened  a  liranch  in  ('artagena  in  October  last.  Press  reports 
state  that  this  bank  also  projioses  to  establish  liranches  in  ('ali, 
Buenaventura,  and  at  other  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  the 
lve|)u])lic.  In  addition  to  the  oflice  of  this  bank  in  Bogota,  branches 
have  also  been  establislied  at  Medellin  and  Barramiuilla. 


Tile  su])erintendent  and  board  of  directors  of  the  jmblic  school  of 
the  village  of  San  Marcos  de  'Parrazu  have  added  to  the  regular 
curriculum  s])ecial  courses  in  which  ])U])ils  who  are  deemed  a])t  for 
the  work  are  taught  how  to  make  HATS,  BROOMS,  BRUSHES, 
valises,  trunks,  and  banana  (lour.  'Phe  materials  usimI  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats  are  straw,  a  c(‘rtain  kind  of  rusli,  cabuya.  and  maize 
filler,  all  of  wliich  wIkmi  skillfully  woven  and  shaped,  make  light, 
attractive,  and  servici'alile  hats.  Broom  corn,  horse  and  other 
coarse  hairs,  and  bristles  ari'used  in  the  making  of  brooms  and  brushes; 
rattan,  coarse  straw,  and  a  number  of  (ilxu-s  in  the  manufacture  of 
valises  and  basket  trunks;  and  W(41-ri])en(>d,  dried  bananas  in  the 
manufacture  of  banana  flour.  Sonu'  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
pu])ils  of  the  school  referred  to  wen*  so  artistic  and  perfect  that  they 
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wi'iv  ])lac(*(l  Oil  pxliibition  at  the  State*  fair  rocoiitly  lu'ld  in  San  J()st\ 
Tin*  host  hats  made*  from  tin*  matorialsinontioiu'd  comefrom  tin*  city  of 
San  Ramon  and  arc  finished  with  such  ])crfcction  l)y  hoys  and  "iris 
between  the  ajjes  of  6  and  12  years  that  tin*  Ihiited  Fruit  ('o..  aeeord- 
iii"  to  ])ress  rejxnts.  kee])s  a  su])])ly  of  them  in  stock  in  its  stores  in 
lioeas  del  Toro,('olon,  and  Panama.  These  hats  s(‘ll  at  wliolesale  at 
from  It)  to  12  eolones  (colon  =  SO. 46o.‘l)  a  dozen,  the  ])riees  varviii" 
aeeordingtosize,  (luality,  and  color.  Many  of  the  schools  of  thcKepuh- 
lic  are  trainiu"  their  ])U])ils  to  engage  in  tliis  industry  in  order  to  assist 

in  su])i)lyin"  the  home  and  forei"n  demand  for  these  goods. - 

Experiments  in  SILKWORM  (T’LTURE  are  heing  made  hy  Sr. 
(liraldo  Tejada  in  the  city  of  San  dose.  The  worms  are  grown  in 
colonies  and  are  classili(*d  and  kej)t  in  se])arate  sections  according  to 
their  develo])ment.  The  ex])eriments  so  far  are  re])orted  to  have* 
he(*n  (piite  successful.  Senor  Tejada  has  taken  tliis  means  of  making 
an  active,  ])ractical  ^irojiaganda  in  silkworm  culture  and  in  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  cocoons  in  ('osta  Rica,  where  he  helieves  tin*  industry  can 
he  commercially  develo])ed.  School  children  ami  other  ])ersons  who 
visit  the  exhibits  have  had  ex])lained  to  them  in  a  sim])le  and  thorough 
manner  the  methods  followed  in  ])ro))agating  the  worms,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  fed  and  cared  for.  Efforts  are  made  to  im])ress 
])arties  interested  in  this  industry  with  the  success  with  which  it 
could  he  carried  on  in  ('osta  Rica,  and  the  ])rohahle  profits  resulting 

therefrom. - The  city  of  Alajuela  has  in  successful  ojieration  a 

coeducational  institute  in  which  jnijiils  are  taught  the  art  of  manu¬ 
facturing  ('OTTOX  AXl)  WOOLEN  FAIJRK’S,  as  well  as  the  use  of 

native  libers  in  the  making  of  cloth,  jnte  sacking,  etc. - The  RK’E 

croj)  of  Osa  canton  during  the  jiresent  year  is  estimated  at  1,000, 000 
])ounds,  or  about  one-third  of  the  (piantity  annually  consumed  in  the 
Re]nihlic.  This  district  still  has  considerable  land  available  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  colonists 
to  s(*ttle  there  and  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  inasmuch 
as  the  yield  is  abundant,  the  jirices  good,  and  the  jirolits  large.  An 
instance  is  given  of  a  farm(*r  who  last  season  (‘xpi'iided  l/i,))))))  eolones 
in  ])r(“])aring  the  land,  jdanting,  harv(*sting,  and  marketing  a  croj)  of 
rice  which  brought  4o,000  coloiu's  (colon  =  SO. 4().');i),  or  a  net  profit 
to  the  agriculturist  ri'ferred  to  of  ;i0,000  eolones. 


According  to  press  ri'ports  designs  have  Ixhmi  made  and  a  contract 
signed  for  th<^  painting  and  ilecorating  of  the  new  PRESIDENTIAL 
P.VLAC'E  in  Ilahana.  This  work,  which  will  cost  Sf)0,000,  is  to  he 
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conipletcMl  in  A])ril,  IHH).  The  (losij'ns  suhniittod  aro  allofrorical. 
For  instance,  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the  diplomatic  rece])- 
tion  room  symbolizes  in  coloring  and  figure  the  ('uhan  nation  in  its 
period  of  trium|)h,  supported  hv  figures  representing  right  and 
power.  The  total  cost  (»f  tlu'  edifice  will  he  SI  ,llM),8tt8.  Reports 
published  <luring  tlu'  early  ])art  of  tlu'  |)r('senl  month  show  that 
1,()()()  IMMKiRAXTS  from  Spain  and  the('anary  Islands  disembarked 
in  llabana  on  their  way  to  the  sugar  plantations,  when'  they  an'  to 
woi-k  in  harvesting  the  cane  crop,  ('id)an  jdantation  owik'is  now 
n('('d  thousands  of  laborers,  to  whom  they  are  offering  good  wages. 
'Pile  (lovernment  is  cooperating  with  the  owners  of  sugar  estates  in 
inducing  immigrants  to  come  into  the  country  to  assist  in  caring  for 
the  cane  crop,  which  is  said  to  Ix'  larger  than  usual.  At  the  close 
of  October,  IblS,  the  EXPORTS  OF  SUCIAR  from  the  i)ort  of  Sagua 
la  (Irande  wen',  in  round  numbers,  1 , .■)()(), 000  sacks,  with  70,()82  sacks 
still  in  storage  ready  for  shipment.  A  recent  executive  decree 
(ixes  .S800  as  the  maximum  amount  of  a  ROSd'AL  MOXFY  ORDFR 
on  the  Onited  States  that  any  one  i)erson  can  draw  on  the  same  day, 
and  SoOO  as  the  maximum  sum  that  can  be  sent  to  any  one  person  on 
any  one  day.  The  charges  for  |)ostal  money  orders  on  the  rnited 
vStates  are  as  follows;  For  a  money  order  not  exceeding  .S2.,70, 
8  cents;  more  than  .S2.o0  and  not  over  So,  b  cents;  more  than  So  and 
not  in  excess  of  $10,  12  cents;  more  than  SIO  and  not  over  $20,  28 
cents;  more  than  $20  and  not  in  excess  of  $80,  8o  cents;  more  than 
$80  and  not  exceeding  $40,  4()  cents;  more  than  $40  and  not  exceeding 
$.o0,  oS  cents;  more  than  $.o0  and  not  ('xceeding  $(50,  (50  cents;  more 
than  $(50  and  not  exceeding  $75,  ,S8  cents,  and  more  than  $75  and  not 

exceeding  $100,  $1.15. - About  the  middle  of  October.  lOlS,  the 

new  ST()('K  FX('IlAX(iF  in  the  national  capital  opened  for  business. 
'Phis  stock  exchange,  which  gives  (piotations  of  ]H'troleum  and  mining 
shares,  will  doubtless  be  a  factor  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
lh('  oil  and  mining  business  of  the  Republic.  Recentl'y  stej)s  have 
Ix'en  (aki'ii  to  survey  a  number  of  as|)halt,  copper  and  petroleum 
claims  in  the  province's  of  llabana  and  Matanzas,  In  October  an 
('xprc'ss  and  transportation  company  ('iititlcd  “('ompafua  (Jeneral 
d('  Mensajerias  y  Trans|)ortes,"  with  a  capital  of  $5. ()()(), ()()(),  was 
organized  in  llabana  to  engage  in  the  FXPRFSS  AX'D  FRFKiHT 
lU'SlX'FSS  in  the  |)rovinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  llabana  .and  Mantan- 
zas.  Foreign  markets  are  be'coming  accustomed  to  the  increased 
prices  of  ('uban  ('Kl.VR.S,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  October 
15.()()(), ()()()  cigars,  valued  at  $1 ,500, 000,  were  exported.  Most  of 
these'  cigars  were  shi|)p('d  to  (Jre'at  Rritain.  — 'Phe  FLF(''PRI(' 
light  and  power  plant  now  being  instalh'd  in  the  municipality  of 
Minas  will  soon  be  comph'ted  and  opeiU'd  to  se'ivice. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBIIC 


Some  months  ago  active  ex])loration  work  took  place  and  borings 
were  made  on  PETKOLETM  LANDS  situated  about  4  kilometers 
from  the  city  of  A/.ua,  with  the  result  that  oil  was  encountered  at  a 
de])tb  of  !)()()  feet,  the  (low  being  estimated  at  loO  barrels  per  day. 
Other  shafts  are  being  sunk  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  ])ro])osed  to  drill 
mucli  dee])er  in  the  bo])e  of  encountering  a  greatly  increased  yield 
of  oil.  The  company  interested  in  the  development  of  these  petro¬ 
leum  wells  ])ro])oses  to  pipe  the  oil  to  Puerto  Viejo  should  the  (low 
justify  them  in  doing  so,  in  which  ca.se  they  will  construct  wharves 
and  reservoirs  for  use  in  loading  vessels  witli  petroleum  for  e.xport. 
Later  on  a  relinerv  is  jdanned  to  he  established  for  retining  such 
(|uantities  of  oil  as  may  he  needed  to  meet  (he  re(|uir('ments  of  the 

liome  market. - TEi^EPilONK'  ('OMMrXK'ATION  between 

Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic  has  been  established. - The 

South  Santo  Domingo  TRADINCr  (’().,  witli  a  ca])ital  of  Sl2o. ()()(), 

American  gold,  has  been  organized  in  the  Jiational  capital. - The 

SUGAR-CANE  PLANTATION  belonging  to  Divanna,  Griselia  A  ('o., 
near  Puerto  Plata,  has  a  railway,  an  electric  light  and  ])ower  plant, 
and  7,o()()  tareas  (tarea  =  620  scpiare  meters)  of  land  planted  to  sugar 
cane.  Tlie  ])resent  crop  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  6(),()()()  sacks. 
During  the  grinding  season  the  ))lantation  gives  em])loyment  to 

about  1,200  men. - On  September  20  last  the  Government's 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  at  llaina,  17  kilome¬ 
ters  from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  was  odicially  o))ened.  R('- 
cently  Meliton  Gomez  gave  to  the  De])artment  (tf  Agriculture  of  the 
Dominican  Government  a  tract  of  land  near  Puerto  Plata  for  use  as 

an  agricultural  ex|)eriment  station. - Executive  order  No.  1!K) 

authorizes  tlie  printing  of  the  following  STAMPS:  Fifty  thousand  of 
the  <lenomination  of  10  cents;  2.5, 000  of  the  (hmomination  of  20 
cents;  2.5,000  of  the  denomination  of  2.5  cents;  and  .5,000  of  the 
denomination  of  •?(.-  — A  recent  Executive  order  a])])oints  Surg. 
Reynolds  Hayden,  United  States  Navy,  CHIEF  SANITARY 

GFFK'ER  of  the  Military  Government  of  Santo  Domingo. - ('on- 

struction  work  has  been  commenced  on  a  MACADAM  ROAD  from 
Santiago  to  Monte  Cristi  and  the  com])leted  ])ortion  is  now  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Navar(*tt(‘.  Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  work  is  under 
way  on  botli  ends  of  tin*  road,  it  will  ])robably  lu'  a  cou])le  of  years 

before  the  highway  is  (inished. - Funds  to  the  amount  of  about 

S7.5,()t)0  have  been  jirovided  for  the  construction  of  a  RRIDGE 
over  the  Ya(|ui  River.  Bids  have  been  n*(|uested  and  it  is  exjiected 
that  construction  work  will  be  commenced  before  the  close  of  the 
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prosont  yoar.  The  completion  of  the  bridge  and  the  opening  of 
same  to  traflic  will  he  a  great  factor  in  developing  the  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Monte  Cristi. 


ECUADOR 


(luillermo  Serrano,  consul  of  Ecuador  in  (’Idle,  has  recommended  to 
tlie  Ciovernment  of  Ecuador  the  cultivation  of  (’IllLEAN  MARKETS 
for  the  dis])osal  of  some  of  the  sta])le  products  of  Ecuador,  such  as 
coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  fruits,  etc.,  and  calls  the  attention  of  ('hileans 
to  Ecuador  as  a  market  for  their  cereals,  flour,  and  wines.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  because  of  the  refund  by  the  (’hilean  Ciovernment 
of  the  heavy  ta.xes  imposed  u])on  the  manufacture  of  (’hilean  wines 
and  licpiors,  when  these  are  sold  in  foreign  markets,  ex])orters  of  (’hil¬ 
ean  wines  are  in  an  unusually  fine  position  to  ca])ture  the  Ecuadorian 
markets,  the  more  so  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  freight  rates 
from  (’Idle  to  Ecuador  are  much  lower  than  those  charged  for  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Pacific  coast  shi])ments  and  the  time  of  delivery  very  much 
less,  ('hilean  wities  are  already  well  known  in  Ecuador,  and  are 
coming  into  such  favor  that  they  are  often  ])referred  to  Euro])eau 
and  (’aliforida  wines.  Ecuadorian  tobacco,  and  es])ecially  that  from 
the  Esmeraldas  district,  is  in  high  favor  in  (’Idle,  and  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  etpial  in  (piality  and  flavor  to  the  celebrated  (’uban 
tobacco.  'Pile  pros])ects  for  an  increased  interchange  of  Ecuadorian 
and  (’hilean  ])roducts  are,  according  to  the  consul  referred  to,  very 
])romising. - The  PROdKESO  Sl’GAR  PLANTATION,  estab¬ 

lished  in  1S7!)  on  (’hatham  Island  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  de- 
vclo])ed  slowly  until  ISSl  when  considerable  ])lantings  of  cane  were 
made  and  cane  mills  were  installed.  Five  years  later  a  factory 
o])erated  by  steam  ])ower  was  erect('d  for  the  refiidng  of  sugar  and  the 
distilling  of  alcohol.  Shortly  thereafter  the  ])lantation  was  fur¬ 
ther  (‘ularged  by  the  setting  out  of  coffee  trees.  One  of  the  main 
difliculties  encountered  was  the  lack  of  fresh  water  on  the  ])lantation, 
the  s])rings  in  the  neighborhood  not  being  suflicient  to  meet  the 
demand.  This  induced  the  owners  to  l)i])e  water  for  a  distance  of 
about  n  miles  at  a  cost  of  £2,t)()().  .\nother  improvement  was  the 
huilding  of  a  Decauville  railroad,  the  construction  and  ecpiipment 
of  which  cost  about  £:f,50().  The  annual  production  of  sugar  from 
this  ])lantation  is  some  .‘1  ,()0(),()()f)  ])ounds.  In  addition  to  the  sugar 
out])ut,  the  coffee  ])lantation,  consisting  of  ;i2(),tM)()  coffee  trees  of 
various  ages,  yields,  a])proximately,  :f()(),(MM)  ])ounds  of  coffee  annually. 
It  is  estimated  that  175,000  liters  of  alcohol  could  he  manufactured 
annually  from  the  material  available  from  the  sugar  ])lantation,  but 
as  this  (piantity  has  heretofore  not  been  needed,  the  annual  out])Ut 
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is  limited  to  about  14.400  litc'rs.  In  addition  to  sujiar.  cotrcH',  and 
alcohol,  the  fishinj;  and  eatth*  industries  of  the  islaml  are  im])ortant. 
'Pile  cattle  now  on  ('hatliam  Island  are  estimatc'd  at  SOO  head,  100 
head  of  liors(>s,  and  sinalh'r  numlxMS  (»f  otlu'r  domestic  animals, 
('odfish  ami  lobsters  are  very  abundant  in  the  wat('rs  of  tlu'  island. 
The  Pntfjreso  jdantation  has  also  set  out  a  number  of  heiuxiinm  ])lants. 
These  are  in  a  condition  of  luxurious  <;rowtli,  and  it  is  ])redieted 
that  in  due  time  they  will  furnish  the  raw  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jute  sacks  and  twine  r(*((nired  in  considerable  (inantities  in 

preparinj'  sujiar  for  sbi])ment. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into 

congress  ])ermittin<;  the  IMMKiRA'PlON  OF  ('lllXFSF  coolies  for 

the  ])ur])ose  of  ('m])loyin<;  them  ('xelusively  in  afpieultiire. - 

('onfjH'ss  has  enaete<l  a  law  authorizinj;  the  ncfiotiation  of  a  loan 
the  ])roeeeds  of  wbieb  is  to  be  used  in  ])ureliasin‘ij  and  installing  an 

KLF(TKI('  liglit  and  ])ow(‘r  ])lant  at  Pelileo. - (’ongress  has 

added  to  the  budget  for  1!)1S-11)  an  additional  sum  of  2o,l)t)()  sucres 
(sucre  =  S0.4S()7).  to  be  ex])ended  in  the  DHKIKilNO  and  cleaning  of 
the  (luayas  and  Babahoyo  Rivers. 


An  (“xposition  was  held  in  tlu'  bii)i)odrom(‘  and  its  annexe's  in  the 
city  ol  (luatemala  from  tin'  2Stb  to  tin*  .‘list  of  October.  liMS,  with 
the  object  of  making  known  tin'  XATIVF  WOODS  of  tlu'  .Re'publie, 
other  building  matc'iials,  tlu*  ])urpos<'s  for  whieli  tliev  ai‘(‘  best  suited, 
the  article's  manufactured  there'from,  and  ('spex-ially  their  use  and 
durability  as  construction  materials.  Among  the  woods  on  exhi¬ 
bition  we're  s[)e'e'ial  e-olle'ctions  e>f  e-onstrue'tion  timbe'rs;  firewemds; 
ree'ds,  rattans,  and  willows  ('m|)loye'd  in  the'  manufae'tnre'  of  e-hairs, 
furniture',  anel  eethe-r  heuise'heelel  anel  inelustrial  artie-h's;  weaeels  aelapteel 
tee  e-arriage'  niidving  anel  the-  immnfae-ture'  e>l  wagems;  we»e»els  e'lnpleeye'el 
in  the'  making  eef  stave-s,  lieieeps,  anel  barre'ls;  weeeeels  nse-el  e'xe-lusively 
in  the'  mannfae-ture  e»f  mnsie-al  instrume'iits  anel  e-arve-el  eebje'cts; 
we)e)els  preeelne'ing  gums  anel  re'sins;  einel  timbe'rs  feu-  sunelrv  e-eenstrue-- 
tiem  weerk.  In  aelelitieen  te»  the-  weeeeels  eui  e'xbibitieui  tbe're  were-  alsee 
use'ful  exhibits  eel  eethe-r  buileling  mate'rials,  sne-h,  feu-  instane-e,  as 
sanels,  e-lays,  lime's,  brie-k,  e-e-nn'iit,  buileh'is’  ireui,  hardware,  anel 
reeeefing,  anel  wall  mate'rials.  ('eunmitte'e's  we-re-  appointe-el  to  make' 
awarels  te*  the-  sue-ce-ssful  e'xhibite>rs  een  eae-h  greeiii)  e)f  materials  e»n 
e'xhibitieui.  The-  prize's  e-e»nsiste'el  eef  gedel,  silve-r,  anel  nickel  me'elals 
anel  e»f  elipleernas  eef  heuie'r  anel  e-e)e>pe'ratie)n.  During  the  first,  half  eef 
nils  the  (dORFALS  Inirve'ste'el  in  the  ele'partme'iit  e»f  .l{e'talhule'u 
e-euisiste'el  e)f  1)4,1(57  epiintals  e)f  maize',  1)1)1  epiintals  eef  beans,  anel 
1,21.')  epiintids  eef  rie-e'.  In  aelelitieui  te)  the'se  e-reeps  the'  |)re)elnctie)n  e)f 
yne'e-a  elnring  the'  perieeel  re'fe'rreel  te)  iinmunte'el  te)  (5,724  epiintals;  e)f 
bananas,  (5,140  epiintals;  anel  e)f  raw  sugar,  4, 0.7(5  epiintals.  One'  e)f 
the*  rie-lie'st  agrie-nlt iii’id  zeine's  e)f  (iiiate'inala  is  that  eef  San  Mare-eis  eh' 
('e)le)n,  e'spe'e-iallv  neiti'el  feir  its  be-autiful  se-i'iii'i-y  anel  e'xtcnsive  e-oflee' 
fie'lels.  In  the'  vie-inity  eel  FI  Tumbaele)r,  a  e-it  v  e)f  abeiut  4,()()()  pe'r- 
seuis,  are'  a  nnmbe'i-  e)f  e-eide'e'  [ilantatieins  whie-li  preiehie-e'  freim  .7,()()() 
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to  20, 000  (juintals  of  cofl'oe  annually.  This  is  also  ono  of  tho  most 
|)rosp{'rous  and  ])roiirossivo  parts  of  the  Ropublic,  has  oxcidlont 
schools,  and  some  of  its  towns,  such,  for  instance,  as  El  Tumbador, 

are  well  paved  and  electrically  lighted. - The  National  University 

“Estrada  ('abrera”  recently  conferred  the  title  of  DOCTOR  OK 
L.VWS  on  Licentiate  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  President  of  the 
Republic.  According;  to  press  dispatches  President  (\ibrera  re¬ 
ceived  on  November  2S,  HtlS,  the  decoration  of  a  grand  oilicer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  awarded  him  in  September  of  the  present 

vear  bv  the  French  Government. - The  consulate  of  Guatemala 

at  ('hicago,  Ill.,  has  been  made  a  CONSULATE  GENERAL.  Julio 
F.  Bowers,  tho  j)resent  consul,  has  been  appointed  consul  general  in 

charge  of  said  office,  and  Harry  R.  Hurlbut,  vice  consul. - The 

BO.VRD  OF  AG.RICITTCRE  of  the  department  of  Totonicapan 
has  elected  Javier  Enriquez,  cliairman,  and  Manuel  Jose  Gonzalez, 
secretary. 


President  Dartiguenave  has  appointed  Constantin  Benoit,  director 
of  the  National  School  of  Law,  SEC’RETARY  OF  JUSTKd^:  AND 
WORSHIP.  A  special  Commission  has  l)een  appointed  recentlv 
1)V  the  Haitian  Government  to  revise  the  ('IVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
CODES.  The  oflicers  of  the  commission  are  the  president  and  the 
vice  president  of  the  court  of  cassation  and  the  president  of  the  court 

of  appeals.  - A  BOARD  OF  TR.VDE  has  been  established  at 

Jeremie.  The  officers  of  the  new  organization  are  A.  T.  Lestage, 
(u'orges  Weiner,  ami  Numa  (diassagne. - L’Essor,  a  daily  news¬ 

paper  of  Port  an  Prince  under  date  of  October  17  last  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  the  EMPEROR  DEvSSALlNES,  the  founder 
of  Haitian  independence.  J.  J.  Dessalines  was  traitorously  killed  in 
an  ambush  at  Pont  Rouge,  Haiti,  on  the  17th  of  October,  ISOb. — 
be  Moniteur,  the  ollicial  newspaper,  publislies  a  decree  which  a]>proves 
the  In-laws  of  the  ARTIBONITE  TRADING  (X).,  This  company 
proposes  to  engage  in  the  jiurcliase  and  sale  of  manufactured  goods 
and  agricultural  products,  also  in  the  insurance  business.  Its 
working  capital  has  been  fixed  at  !i?75.t)()t).  The  main  store  of  the 
new  company  is  situated  at  Gonaives,  and  the  headquarters  are  in 
New  York,  ddie  oHicers  are  Joseph  Fraenkel,  Joseph  L.  Hachtman. 
and  Thomas  Simmons.  LEGER  GALVIN,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  former  member  of  the  Haitian  cabinet,  died  recently  at 

Port  an  Prince. - Exporters  were  notified  that  on  and  after  the 

loth  of  October  the  export  of  MAHOGANY  was  prohibited.  On 
that  date  all  licenses  for  shipment  abroad  were  canceled.  A 
SGHOOL  FOR  NURSES  has  been  established  at  Port  an  Prince. 

The  Postal  administration  announces  that  on  and  after  November 
1,  a  tax  of  .'i  centimes  American  gold  will  be  imposed  on  every  foreign 
post-parcel  received  in  Haiti.  This  tax  will  be  in  addition  to  custom 
duty,  if  any,  and  will  be  collected  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
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TIk*  last  soction  of  the  RAILWAY  built  by  tho  Tola  Railroad  (’o. 
from  Puorto  Tola  to  tho  fluvial  port  of  Progroso  was  rooontly  iuspootod 
by  a  oominittoo  roj)rosouting  tho  Honduran  Govorninont.  Tlio  oom- 
])lotion  and  oponing  to  traflio  of  this  road  will  groatly  oontributo  to 
tho  dovolopinont  of  tho  rioh  agrioultural  and  forostal  sootion  of  tho 
Ropublio  which  it  travtu'sos  and  will  mako  Puorto  Tola  at  no  distant 
dato  an  important  oommoroial  oontor.  Tho  ('OASTWISK  SERV- 
K'E  on  tho  north  coast  of  Honduras  has  recently  boon  groatly 
improved  by  tho  (hiyamol  Fruit  ('o.,  which  has  established  a  weekly 
maritime  freight  and  ])assongor  service  l)otwoon  Puorto  (’ortos,  Tola, 
Coiba,  and  Trujillo.  One  of  tho  vessels  of  this  company  loaves 
Puorto  ('ortos  on  Tuesday  of  oacli  week,  visits  tho  ])orts  mentioned, 
and  returns  to  tho  port  of  departure  on  tho  following  wSunday.  Tho 
|)rico  charged  for  passage  from  port  to  port  is  5  pesos,  silver  (silver 
peso  =  .S().72;f4),  including  25  pounds  of  baggage  free,  excess 
l)aggage  being  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  1  centavo  a  pound.  Tlie 
SAX  AXTOXIO  MINE,  distant  about  7  leagues  from  Tegucigalpa, 
and  which  is  believed  to  contain  rich  de])osits  of  silver  ores,  is  being 
worked  on  a  small  scale  by  Honduran  canitalists  with  the  object  of 
fully  determining  tin*  extent  and  value  of  tne  deposits  before  atteinjit- 
ing  to  exploit  same  on  an  extensive  scale.  The*  mine  was  formerly 
very  productive,  and  tlu*  opinion  of  experts  as  well  as  the  results  of 
exploration  work  indicate  that  it  still  contains  considerable  (piantities 
of  rich  ore  that  can  be  profitably  extracted  by  the  use  of  modern 
scientific  methods.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Tegucigalpa  has  taken 
steps  looking  to  the  adoption  of  an  EIGHT-HOrii  1)AY  in  the 
commercial  liouses  and  stores  of  the  national  capital,  and  if  tlie  plan 
is  successful  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  have  the  eight-hour  day  adopted 
in  other  commercial  centers  of  the  country.-  The  ('()MMER(TAL 
EXPORT  GO.  of  Xew  York,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridic  entity  and 
authorized  to  maintain  an  agency  ami  transact  business  in  the 
Republic.  The  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  of  Tegucigalpa  recently 
purchased  100, 000  bricks  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  buildings  on  the  hospital  grounds.  It  is  e.xpected 
that  within  a  few  weeks  the  woman's  ward  and  the  building  for  the 
use  of  the  lying-in  institute  will  be  ready  to  receive  patients.  A 
bricklayers  rXION  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa  with  the  object  of  protecting  ami  educating  its  members. - 

The  contract  made  by  the  municipalitv  of  Santa  Rosa  de  (’opan  with 
Fernandez  Martinez  Espinoza  for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC' 
LICillT  AND  POWER  PLANT  in  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  has  been 
(‘xtemh'd  for  a  period  of  one  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  zone 

tributary  to  and  through  which  flu*  National  Railway  of  Honduras 
passes  could  la*  mad(*  to  iiroduce  annually  2. 400, ()()()  bunches  of 
BANANAS,  12,000  tons  of  (lyi'woods,  and  10,000  tons  of  corozo  nuts. 
According  to  ri'ports  then*  is  also  to  be  found  in  that  s(*ction  of  Hon¬ 
duras  largi*  (piantiti(*s  of  cork,  which  could  be  easily  collected  and 
made*  r(*adv  f(»r  (*xport  to  the  mark(*ts  of  tlu*  I'nited  Slates  and 
ICuropi*. 
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The  Mexican  Government  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  an 
AVIATION  CONTEST  to  be  held  in  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1919. 
The  aviation  school  in  the  City  of  Mexico  recently  completed  three 
armored  airplanes  capable  of  carrying  the  pilot,  a  passenger,  and  5 
kilos  of  explosives.  These  airplanes  are  equipped  with  150  horse¬ 
power  motors.— Newspaper  reports  state  that  the  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  &  Refining  Co.,  of  New  York,  will  soon  invest  $5,000,000  in  con¬ 
structing  two  RAILWAYS  to  connect  their  smelters  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  districts  of  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango. 
One  of  these  lines  will  start  from  Morse  station  in  Chihuahua,  and 

the  other  from  Azarco  station  in  Durango. - Advices  from  the 

department  of  agriculture  of  the  Mexican  Government  are  to  the 
effect  that  Jos5  Maria  Gonzdles  has  established  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  COTTONSEED  OIL.  The  factory 
is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  is  to  be  operated  along  the 

most  approved  scientific  lines. - The  board  of  trade  of  Vera  Cruz 

is  considering  a  plan  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  COMMERCIAL 
BANK  OF  ISSUE  in  that  city  and  for  the  organization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  colonies  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. - The  Mexican  consul  in 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  states  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  for  an  interchange  of  products 
between  the  west  coast  ports  of  Mexico  and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 
via  San  Francisco.  From  British  Columbia  will  be  brought  canned 
salmon,  lumber,  coal,  paper,  and  other  products  that  are  scarce  in 
Mexico,  in  return  for  coffee,  tobacco,  rulmer,  hene^uin,  broom  root, 

rice,  hard  woods,  bananas,  coconuts,  and  other  tropical  products. - 

The  PORT  WORKS  OF  SALINA  CRUZ,  Mexico,  which  have  a  dry 
dock  with  a  capacity  for  steamers  of  20,000  tons  were  completed  at 
a  cost  of  about  45,000,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0.4985).  The  wharves  are 
equipped  with  electric  cranes  and  other  devices  which  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  lading  and  unlading  of  vessels. - Arrangements  have 

been  made  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  SERVICE 
between  Merida  and  the  port  of  Progreso,  and  to  this  end  six  electric 
cars  have  been  purchased  in  New  York.  The  United  Railways  of 
Yucatan  propose  to  operate  these  cars  every  half  hour  during  the 

day. - Figures  compiled  by  the  post-office  department  of  the 

Mexican  Government  show  that  there  are  439  NEWSPAPERS, 
magazines,  and  periodicals  published  in  Mexico,  137  of  which  are 
issued  from  the  national  capital.  Of  these  publications,  81  are  daily 
papers,  52  semiweekly  and  triweekly,  180  weeklies  and  trimonthlies, 
33  bimonthlies,  85  monthlies,  and  9  of  other  periods  of  publica¬ 
tion. - A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  was  recently  established 

at  Pungarabato,  State  of  Guerrero,  powerful  enough  to  communicate 
with  the  stations  at  Chapultepec,  Acapulco,  and  other  distant  points 

of  the  Republic. - The  ORIUNTAL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  a  Japanese 

line,  has  resumed  its  bimonthly  service  between  the  west  coast  of 

Mexico,  Central  American  ports,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. - The 

MINT  at  Culiacan,  capital  oi  the  State  of  Sinaloa^  has  been  reopened. 
Mints  are  also  being  operated  at  Hermosillo,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Sonora,  and  at  Mazatlan,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa. 
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Data  published  by  El  Figaro,  a  dai^  newspaper  of  Managua, 
show  the  estimated  production  of  SUGAK  in  Nicaragua  for  the  next 
grinding  season  to  be  300,000  quintals.  The  sugar  on  hand  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  principal  plantations  of  the  Republic  on  September 
1  last,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  agents  of  the  Nicara^an 
Government,  amounted  to  13,369  Quintals,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  stock  of  the  country  availaole  at  that  time.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  retaining  in  Nicaragua  the  entire  production  of  the  country 
lor  home  consumption,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  on  June  6, 

1918,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  sugar. - A  Mexican  capitalist 

recently  visited  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  that 
country  as  a  field  for  the  establishment  and  operation  oi  a  CIjOTH 
FACTORY.  It  is  proposed  to  install  a  factory  that  will  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  not  only  wool  and  cotton  but  also  the  fibers 
of  a  number  of  textile  plants  that  experiments  have  shown  are 
adapted  to  the  weaving  of  cloth  of  varied  texture  and  fineness.  A 
newspaper  of  Managua  states  that  the  capitalist  referred  to  has  gone 
to  the  United  States  to  buy  such  machinery  and  other  supplies  as 
may  be  needed  in  installing  the  proposed  factory.  Although  the 
site  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
located  in  or  near  the  national  capital,  not  only  because  of  the 
abundance  of  labor  in  that  vicinity,  but  also  because  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  which  Manama  offers  as  a  distributing  center. - A  company 

has  been  organized  in  Matagalpa  to  engage  in  the  cutting  of  TIMBER 
FOR  EXPORT.  This  company  proposes  to  confine  its  operations 
for  the  present  to  the  exploitation  of  the  wooded  regions  of  the 
Matiguds  and  Mu5miuy  Viejo  districts,  using  the  Tuma,  Bulbul, 
Juilgua  and  other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Rio  Grande  in  trans- 
portmg  the  logs  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  While  this  part  of  the 
timber  belt  of  Nicaragua  is  practically  virgin,  it  is  known  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  cabinet  woods,  and  it  is  thought  that  their  exploita¬ 
tion  will  be  profitable  from  the  beginning  and  will  develop  into  a 

lumber  business  of  great  importance. - A  daily  newspaper  of 

Managua  states  that  a  Mexican  gunboat  is  soon  expected  to  arrive 
at  Corinto  with  material  for  the  installation  of  a  WIRELESS  TEJ^E- 
GRAPH  STATION  presented  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  that 
of  Nicaragua.  The  wireless  station  is  to  be  of  the  same  power  as  the 
one  given  bv  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  the  Government  of 
Salvador.  The  same  vessel  will  also  bring  the  charg6  d’affaires  of 
the  Mexican  Government  near  the  Government  of  !mcaragua,  other 
members  of  the  Mexican  legation  in  Nicaragua  and  a  detachment  of 
Mexican  marines  who  will  accompany  the  party  into  the  interior  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  President  the  wireless  telegraph 

station  referred  to. - A  SCHOOL  OF  OBSTETRICS  has  been 

established  W  Miss  Angela  Maineri  at  Managua  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  General  Hospital  near  the  lyii^-in  ward.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  to  pay  a  subvention  to  M^iss  Maineri. - A  NEW 

THEATER  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600  persons  is  now  under 
construction  in  Managua.  A  similar  theater  is  already  in  operation 

in  the  national  capital. - An  estimate  has  been  lumisned  the 

customs  administrator  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  for  strengthening  and 
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repairing  the  wall  and  WHARF  at  that  port.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  wharf  early  in  the 
coming  year  on  the  lake  at  Managua,  and  a  plan  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  dredging  of  the  San  Juan  River. 


The  Star  and  Herald,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Panama,  states  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  chmato  of  Panama  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
upper  Amazon  region  of  Brazil,  where  the  Hevea  Brasiliensis  tree,  the 
source  of  a  laige  part  of  the  best  commercial  RUBBER,  grows  wild, 
this  tree  could  bo  profitably  cultivated  in  Panama.  Rubber  trees 
of  the  variety  mentioned,  planted  on  the  Isthmus  as  a  matter  of 
experiment,  grow  luxuriantly,  are  free  from  disease  and  thrive  in  the 
most  promising  manner,  and  it  is  believed  by  practical  and  well- 
informed  persons  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that  these  trees 
could  be  grown  profitably  on  a  large  scale  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Republic.  There  are  a  number  of  trees  now  on  the  Isthmus,  notably 
at  the  Cascadas  Cacao  plantation  near  Summit,  of  the  Castilloa 
variety  or  species  of  rubber  tree  grown  in  Central  America, 
which  produced  marketable  rubber,  but  of  a  class  not  nearly  so 
much  in  demand  as  the  Para  rubber.  Because  of  the  excellent  and 
constantly  improving  transportation  facilities  of  the  Isthmus,  it  is 
predicted  that,  should  rubber  cultivation  be  undertaken  in  Panama 
on  a  large  scale,  it  would  have  advantages  that  would  make  it  one  of 

the  most  productive  commercial  rubber  zones  of  the  world. - 

Canavaggio  Bros,  have  recently  established  a  factory  for  the  MANU- 
FACTtmE  OF  PERFUMES  in  the  city  of  Panama,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  Republic.  The  factory  proposes 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  making  of  perfumes  now  most  in 
demand  on  the  Isthmus,  and  whose  importation  from  abroad  has 
been  rendered  difficult  because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  the  effects  of  the  European  war.  Lotions  and  other  similar 
products  currently  used  in  Panama  will  also  be  manufactured.  The 
management  states  that  great  care  wiU  be  taken  and  every  effort 
made  to  produce  perfumes  of  a  class  equal  to  the  best  imported 
articles.  The  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  are 
found  in  the  varied  flora  of  the  Republic  in  great  abundance,  so  that 
the  factory  has  an  unfailing  supply  of  raw  products  near  at  hand 
which  can  be  obtained  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  now  industry  begins  operations  under  the 
most  favor^le  auspices  not  only  with  respect  to  raw  material  and 
labor,  but  also  because  of  the  groat  demand  on  the  Isthmus  at  the 
present  time  for  perfumes  due  to  a  depleted  hoine  market  which 
can  not  be  easily  and  quickly  replenished  by  foreign  importations 

for  a  long  time  to  come. - ^According  to  press  reports  the  Republic 

of  Panama  contributed  $467,300  to  the  FOURTH  LIBERTY 
LOAN,  $250,000  of  which  were  subscribed  in  the  city  of  Panama, 

$175,000  in  ^lon,  and  the  remainder  in  other  parts  of  the  country - 

John  W.  Hanan,  of  Indiana,  has  boon  appointed  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
FOR  THE  CANAL  ZONE  and  Thomas  F.  Roth  d^u^  collector  of 
the  Panama  Canal. - The  decree  forbidding  the  EXPORTATION 
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OF  PANAMANIAN  SILVER  COINS  from  tho  Republic  of  Panama, 
or  of  bar  silver  made  therefrom,  exa^pt  with  the  permission  of  tho 
secretary  of  tho  treasury,  has  been  made  effective  in  tho  Canal  Zone. 


Information  from  the  municipality  of  Iturbe  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  installation  of  the  SUGAR  FACTORY  at  that  place  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion  and  will  be  ready  to  grind  the  1919  cane  crop. 
The  plant  is  connected  with  the  railway  station  by  a  Decauville  lino. 
The  owners  of  the  factory  propose  to  build  a  railway  from  Iturbe  to 
Caazapfi,  thereby  providing  transportation  facilities  for  a  rich  section 
of  cane  producing  country.  Nearly  all  the  land  in  this  vicinity, 
much  of  which  is  untilled,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar 
cane.  In  the  district  referred  to  the  present  season’s  crops  of  sugar 
cane,  maize,  and  tobacco  promise  to  be  most  abundant.  Last 
season  they  were  injured  by  freezing  weather  and  drought,  so  that 
the  yield  was  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  normal.  Tho  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Paraguay  at  Asuncion  came  to  the  aid  of  plantation  owners, 
offered  financial  assistance,  and  encouraged  them  to  plant  increasoil 
areas  to  these  staple  products. — —The  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies 
has  recommended  that  a  large  tract  of  PUBLIC  LAND  in  the  San 
Juan  Nepomuceno  district  be  divided  into  lots  for  the  use  of  settlors, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law  recently 

enacted  by  Congress. - According  to  La  Tribuna,  a  daily  newspaper 

of  Asuncion,  the  treasury  department  recently  issued  an  order 
fixing  tho  import  DUTIES  ON  AUTOMOBILES  at  42  per  cent  of 

their  value. - The  PARAGUAYAN  PACKING  HOUSE  &  COLD 

STORAGE  CO.,  whose  by-laws  were  recently  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  Asuncion,  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  250,000  gold 
pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  is  incorporated  for  a  period  of  50  years 
with  headquarters  in  the  national  capital,  and  proposes  to  engage 
in  the  operation  of  packing  and  cold-storage  plants  in  Paragua.y  and 
in  neighboring  countries  should  it  doom  advisable,  as  well  as  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  in  such  other 
lousiness  as  its  board  of  directors  may  consider  expedient.  The 
company  is  also  authorized  to  establish  branch  packing  houses  and 
cold-storage  plants  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic  and  to  build 
and  operate  such  railways,  tramways,  docks,  etc.,  as  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  facilitating  the  transaction  of  its  business. - 

On  September  1  last  the  bAnK  OF  SPAIN  AND  PARAGUAY  in 
Asuncion  formally  opened  and  dedicated  its  new  bank  building, 
which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  arranged  edifices  of  its  kind 

in  the  Republic. - ^An  executive  decree  of  October  3,  1918,  provides 

for  the  completion  of  the  ENCARNACION  PORT  WORKB.  The 
city  of  Encarnacion  is  the  second  port  in  importance  in  the  Republic. 
It  is  opposite  the  Argentine  port  of  Posadas  and  is  the  commercial 
gateway  into  Paraguay  of  the  ever-increasing  traffic  of  the  Upper 
Paran6  River  and  its  tributaries.- — -An  ARGENTINE  MUTUAL 
AID  &  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  has  been  organized  in  Asuncion.  The 
objects  of  the  society  are  to  maintain  unity  and  fraternity  among 
the  Argentine  residents  of  Paraguay,  assist  its  members  in  obtaining 
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employment,  etc. - Under  a  recent  order  of  the  management  of  the 

Central  Railway  of  Paraguay  TRAINS  FOR  ENCARNACION  will 
leave  the  Central  Railway  Station  in  Asuncion  at  7  a.  m.  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  will  arrive  from  Encarnacion  at 
9  p.  m.  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sundays.  The  Saturday 
train  from  Asuncion  and  the  Thursday  train  from  Encarnacion  are 
international  trains. 


Dario  Valdizan,  director  of  construction  of  the  HUANCAYO  TO 
AYACUCHO  railway,  has  completed  a  survey  of  the  line  between 
kilomctcs  50  and  58,  and  estimates  the  cost  of  building  that  section 
at  £18,299.  The  board  of  civil  engineers  has  accepted  tbe  survey 
and  estimate  referred  to,  and  has  autliorized  the  completion  of  the 

work. - The  board  of  public  health  of  the  city  of  Lima  has  received 

from  the  United  States  an  automobile  ambulance,  equipped  with 
three  beds,  for  use  in  hospital  and  emergency  work  in  the  national 

capital. - The  Tambo  Real  PLANTATION  near  Chimbote,  a  rich 

sugar-cane  producing  section  of  the  Republic,  has  been  purchased  by 
a  society  of  agriculturists  for  a  consideration  of  £230,000.  The  new 
management  proposes  to  use  more  intensive  methods  in  handling  the 
property  and  have  planned  to  invest  a  considerable  sum  in  buildings, 

machinery,  and  other  improvements. - The  house  of  deputies  of  the 

Peruvian  Congress  recently  approved  the  following  bills:  A  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  in  Lima  to  Nicolas  de  Pierola; 
a  bill  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  at  lluarocondo,  Zortia  and 
Limatambo;  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Apuri- 
mac  River  and  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  an  irrigation 
ditch  in  the  Llapo  district. - In  July,  1918,  shipments  of  mer¬ 

chandise  were  made  from  the  Italian  PORT  OF  GENOA,  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  consigned  to  Peruvian  ports,  consisting  of  163,747 
kilos,  valued  at  883,050  liras  (lira  =  SO. 193),  nearly  500,000  liras  of 

which  represented  the  value  of  cotton  goods. - A  contract  has 

been  let  for  the  completion  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  TRUJILLO 
TO  QUIRUVILCA  ROAD,  17  kilometers,  800  meters,  in  extent, 

between  Quirihuac  and  Qurivilca,  at  a  cost  of  £3,087. - Early  in 

October  last  a  new  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  entitled  “La  Tradicion” 

(The  Tradition),  was  founded  in  Lima. - During  the  latter  part  of 

September,  1918,  the  President  of  the  Republic  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  a  number  of  bills,  one  of  wliich  proposes 
the  levying  of  a  new  TAX  ON  LIQUORS  as  a  means  of  raising 

revenue. - The  Government  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  Mercantile 

Corporation  of  Supe  to  take  over  and  operate  the  GOVERNMENT’S 
WHARF  at  that  place  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  If  the  gross 
wharf  receipts  are  less  than  £10,000  annually  the  Government  is  to 
receive  40  per  cent  thereof  and  50  per  cent  of  any  gross  receipts  in 
excess  of  that  sum.— —The  gross  TRAFFIC  RECEIPTS  of  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  (Ltd.)  for  the  12  months  beginning  July  1, 
1917,  were  12,524,030  soles  (sol— $0.4866),  as  compared  with 
11,128,092  soles  during  the  12  months’  period  immediately  preceding. 
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For  some  time  past  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  between 
the  postal  authorities  of  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  MAIL  SERVICE  between  the  two  countries,  via 
the  ports  of  La  Union,  Amapala,  and  Tempisque  by  means  of  gasoline* 
launches.  The  forwarding  of  mail  from  Salvador  to  Nicaragua,  via 
La  Union,  has  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  months,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  recently  arranged  to  dispatch  mail  at  regular 
intervals  to  Salvador  via  Tempisque  and  Gulf  ports,  so  that  a  rapid 
mail  service  is  now  in  operation  over  this  route  between  the  two 

Republics. - The  EASTERN  RAILWAY  of  Salvador  is  now’  in 

operation  from  Cutuco  to  Molineros,  via  the  departments  of  La  Union, 
San  Miguel,  Usulutan,  La  Paz,  and  San  Vicente,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  kilometers.  Trains  leave  Cutuco  daily  at  6.30  a.  m.  and  arrive 
at  Molineros  at  6.30  p.  m.,  making  the  journey  in  12  hours.  On  the 
return  trip  trains  leave  Molineros  at  5.30  a.  m  and  reach  Cutuco  at 

5.50  p.  m. - A  number  of  your^  society  ladies  of  the  city  of  San 

Salvador  recently  organized  a  BASKET  BALL  CLUB  in  the  national 
capital.  Great  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  those  who  participated  in 
the  sport,  some  of  whom  did  so  for  the  first  time.  It  was  the  sense 
of  the  club  to  introduce  this  interesting  and  healthful  game  into 
other  parts  of  the  Republic. — The  Diario  del  Salvador,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  states  that  a  decree  has  been 
issued  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  SUGAR.  Before  the  issuance 
of  this  decree  exports  of  sugar  from  Salvador  were  unusually  heavy, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  temporarily  forbid 
its  exportation  in  order  to  retain  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  country  to 
meet  the  demands  of  home  consumption.  It  is  imderstood  tliat  the 
restriction  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  sugar  on  hand 

warrants. - A  new  THEATER  has  just  been  completeaand  opened 

to  the  public  at  Quezaltepeque. - Alberto  Pineda,  a  noted  poet  and 

writer  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  has  founded  a  new  PAPER  in 

San  Mi^el  under  the  name  of  El  Sonfimbulo  (The  Somnambulist). - 

According  to  press  reports  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of 
the  Argentine  Government  has  advised  the  department  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  of  its  intention  to  establish 
a  first-class  LEGATION  in  Salvador.  The  Prensa  states  that 
Federico  Quintana,  formerly  with  the  Argentine  embassy  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  appointed  minister. - Word  has  been  re¬ 

ceived  from  France  that  RUBEN  AND  JOAOUIN  CALDERON, 
the  former  a  student  of  the  national  agricultural  school  at  Grignon, 
and  the  latter  a  medical  student  in  the  school  of  medicine  of  Paris, 

have  completed  their  studies  and  obtained  diplomas. - The  Athen- 

eum  of  Smvador  recently  caQed  for  a  competitive  display  of  ARTIS¬ 
TIC  WORK  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  Samples  of  objects  to  the 
number  of  22  were  submitted  for  examination  by  a  board  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors.  Considerable  attention  has  lately  been  given  in  Salvador 
to  the  manufacture  of  artistic  furniture  and  household  decorations 
of  willow,  rattan,  and  similar  materials,  and  by  the  employment  of 
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henequen  fiber.  This  has  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  in  some 
parts  of  the  Repubhc  that  it  promises  to  develop  into  a  national 
industry  of  considerable  importance. 


URUGUAY 


The  director  of  State  electric  power  plants  estimates  that  the 
CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  from  these  plants  during  the 
present  year  will  not  be  less  than  40,000,000  kilowatts,  21,250,000 
Kilowatts  of  which  will  be  used  for  motive  power,  10,000,000  for 
private  electric  lighting,  4,500,000  for  public  lighting,  and  4,250,000 

kilowatts  for  purposes  other  than  those  enumerated. - The  United 

Electric  TRAMVVAYS  of  Montevideo  carried  during  the  year  1917 
passengers  to  the  number  of  44,883,520,  or  2,136,450  more  than 
those  transported  during  the  previous  year.  The  gross  receipts  in 
1917  were  £359,833,  as  compared  with  £347,773  in  1916.  During 
the  first  half  of  1918  the  gross  tramway  receipts  were  £206,060,  or 

£19,438  more  than  those  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. - 

A  shipment  of  wool,  hides,  etc.,  was  recently  made  from  the  port  of 
Montevideo  to  Cuba.  The  same  vessel  also  carried  150  head  of 
YOUNG  CATfLE,  the  first  consignment  of  this  kind  ever  made  from 
Uruguay  to  Cuba. - The  Government’s  free-seed  distributing  com¬ 

mittee  recently  gave  PEANUTS  for  planting  purposes  to  more  than 
400  Uruguayan  farmers  who  manifested  a  desu'e  to  engage  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  crop.  As  this  is  a  new  industry  in  the  Republic  instructions 
concerning  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  this  legume 

were  also  furnished  to  the  persons  receiving  these  seeds. - The 

Jos6  Lino  Amorim  SANATORIUM  at  Salto,  especially  intended  for 

consumptives,  was  opened  to  public  use  on  October  1,  1918. - 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  authorized  the  Nicolas  Mihanovich 
Steamship  Co.,  an  Argentine  corporation,  to  employ  vessels  sailing 
under  foreign  flags  in  the  COASTWISE  TRADE  of  the  country  when 

the  articles  to  be  transported  are  Uruguayan  products. - The 

URUGUAYAN  DELEGATION  TO  THE  EIGHTH  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS,  which  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October  last,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  physicians:  Am6rico  Ricaldoni,  chairman, 
Bernardo  Etchepare,  Buenaventura  Delger,  Juan  A.  Rodriguez, 
Andr6s  F.  Puyol,  Jos6  Brito  Foresti,  Juan  C.  Dighiero,  Carlos  Brito 
Foresti,  Angel  Gaminara,  Justo  F.  Gonz&lez,  Domingo  Prat,  Juli&n 
Rosende,  Julio  E.  Moreau,  C6sar  Bordoni  Posse,  Ernesto  Fem&ndez 
Espiro  y  Jos6  Manginou.  Juan  C.  Campistegui,  a  medical  student, 

was  secretary  of  the  delegation. - The  National  Board  of  Hygiene 

of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  recently  contributed  a  MEMORIAL 
MARBLE  SLAB  to  the  monumnet  to  be  erected  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  the  celebrated  Brazilian  physician 

and  scientist. - Jos6  D.  Barbieri,  a  noted  Urugu^an  sculptor, 

has  delivered  to  the  Government  of  Uruguay  the  BRONZE  PLAQUE 
which  the  Government  will  forward  to  Cuba  in  order  that  it  may 
form  a  part  of  the  monument  erected  in  Habana  to  the  memory  of 
Jo86  Marti,  the  Cuban  patriot. - A  STOCK  FAIR  was  held  in 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Salto  early  in  October  last.  During  the  first  few  days  of  this  fair 
stock  was  sold,  consisting  principally  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes, 
to  the  amount  of  323,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342). 


VENEZUELA 


The  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  j 
changed  the  name  of  Sigma  Street  in  the  National  capital  to  VENE¬ 
ZUELA  AVENUE,  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  and  love 

for  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. - Under  the  powers 

conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  Republic  by  the  customs  laws, 
the  provisional  president  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  the  free 

importation  of  (JOTFON  SEE]D. - The  treasury  department  has 

just  published  figures  showing  that  the  E^OREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
Venezuela  for  the  last  six  months  of  1917  consisted  of  imports, 
40,946.862  bolivares  (bolivar  =  $0,193),  and  exports  46,683,930,  or  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  5,737,068  bolivares.  Of  the  imports  j 
and  exports,  27,017,302  and  22,810,328  bolivares,  respectively,  were  I 

with  the  United  States. - On  September  21,1918,  ttie  provisional 

president  of  the  Republic  officially  received  Antonio  B.  Zannetti  as 

MINISTER  of  Cuba  near  the  Government  of  Venezuela. - An 

executive  decree  of  September  7,  1918,  regulates  the  sale  and  delivery 
of  COAL  from  the  Naricual,  Capiricual,  and  Tocoropo  mines  and 
specifies  the  formalities  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  obtain 

it. - The  EXPOSITION  OF  PAINTINGS  of  the  Roumanian  artist  ; 

Mutzner,  recently  held  in  Caracas  in  the  Venezuelan  Club,  is  reported 

to  have  been  a  great  success. - A  decree  of  September  7,  1918, 

prescribes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  NATIONAL 
D(X)KS  at  Puerto  Cabello  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 

War  and  Marine. - During  the  latter  part  of  September  last  the 

Italian  steamer  Europa  from  Panama  arrived  at  La  Guaira  with  a 
cargo  of  3,500  sacks  of  CHILEAN  WHEAT  FLOUR.  About  the 
time  referred  to  a  United  States  vessel  was  due  at  the  same  port 

with  a  cargo  of  flour  and  provisions. - Dr.  V.  Mfirquez  Bustillos,  , 

provisional  president  of  the  Republic,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  and  useful  work  done  by  Gen.  J.  V.  G6mez,  President-elect 
of  Venezuela,  in  the  cause  of  education,  has-  ordered  conferred  upon 
him  as  an  act  of  merited  justice  the  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.- — The  National  Academy  of  History  of 
Caracas  has  ordered  placed  in  the  HaU  of  Sessions  of  that  institution 
an  OIL  PAINTING  of  Jos6  Enrique  Rod6  in  honor  of  the  memory  ; 

of  that  celebrated  Uruguayan  writer. - A  number  of  influentid  < 

persons  of  the  city  of  Barinas  have  planned  to  establish  a  HOSPITAL 
in  that  place,  and  a  board  of  prominent  citizens  has  been  appointed 
to  carry  this  laudable  undertaking  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


